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JACOB RIIS PRESIDENT ROOSEVFLT BISHOP. VINCENT 
In Front of Higgins Hall, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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URRY is a beautiful village a few 
miles out of Ellsworth. Rev. J. D. Me 
Graw is pastor, and behind his speedy little 
mare we covered the road quickly, finding 
a cordial welcome at the parsonage. Mr. 
McGraw’s appointments are several miles 
apart, and cover a wide stretch of eplendid 
farming country on the shores of French- 
man’s Bay. The drive along the shore was 
delighttul. Carefully-tilled farms, well- 
kept buildings, and excellent roads indi- 
cate prosperity, while the ever-changing 
view trom the river road was charming. 
The sparkling waters ot the bay, dotted 
here and there with white sails, or plowed 
by the speedy little launches, made a 
picture never to be forgotten. 

The first record ot organized Methodism 
in Surry is that of a quarterly conterence, 
Aug. 13, 1831, one entry of which was the 
vote of the members to ** pledge themselves 
to sustain the preacher in carrying to effect 
the rules of the Discipline in regard to the 
use of ardent spirits.”’” The church bears 
the date 1841, and is in good condition to- 
day. Mr. McGraw gave hearty support in 
my canvass, and several mames were 
secured. East Blue Hill, a most promising 
part of the charge, I was unable to visit 
at this time, but hope to do so later. 

Damariscotta was next visited. Here I 
found Rev. C. H. Johonnett, on his second 
year as pastor. Damariscotta is one of 
the old shipping towns of the Maine coast, 
but, in common with many others, has 
suffered a decline, and there is little busi. 
ness done now. It was here that I was 
ordained deacon at the Conterence of 1891, 
and in making one of my calis, I meta 
lady who said: “I saw you ordained. At 
least, there was a Fred Morgan, and IL 
think it was you.’’ 

Aiter a tew hours’ canvass I drove on to 
Sheepscot, where I was met by Rev. S. O. 
Young, and driven immediately to South 
Newcastle, where he was to preach that 
evening. Arriving there late in the aiter- 
noon, we made a iew calls, and then, after 
supper at the home of Mr. W. A. Cochrane, 
one of the good parishioners, I attended 
the evening service, preaching to a small 
congregation and presenting the HERALD 
at the close. The next morning we drove 
back to the parsonage in Sheepscot, where 
a cordial welcome awaited us. 

Sheepscot is one of the oldest towns in 
Maine, being settled about eight years after 
the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, and was 
destroyed by the Indians several times 
during those troublous times when the con- 
flict was going ou between the white set- 
tlers and the red men. A beautitul little 
church and parsonage fronting the river 
make a charming home for the Methodist 
preacher who cultivates this somewhat 
sterile field. Mr. Young came to East 
Maine trom the New Brunswick Conter- 
ence, is a taithiul worker, and is striving 
hard to build up the church. 

Camden is one of the most popular sum- 
mer resorts in Maine because it combines 
the attractions of seashore and mountain. 
It has some beautiiul summer residences 
and a large visiting population. But this 
thriving town does not depend upon these 
accessories. It has a large and thrifty pop- 
ulation as permanent residents. We have 
a good Methodist church here, aow under 
the wise and energetic management ot Rev. 
E. H. Boynton. This church has an inter- 
esting local history, trom which I gleaned 
the tollowing: Rev. Joshua Hall preached 
here in 1801. He was a veritable circuit- 
rider. He traveled a six weeks’ circuit of 
seventy miles, his equipage consisting of a 
horse, saddle-bags, aud a tew books, to- 





gether with his lighter apparel. The ear- 
liest members of the church here were Dan- 
iel Barrett and his wife. A class was 
formed as early as 1808, of which Mr. Bar- 
rett was leader. From 1808 to 1826 the 
meetings were generally held in his house. 
On quarterly meeting occasions, when the 
people came from all parts of the circuit 
and remained several days, Mr. Barrett 
used to treely open his house and entertain 
them with ungrudging hospitality, using 
all their beds and making couches on the 
floor. The meetings were generally held 
in the school- house, but on special orca 
sions they worshiped in Masonic Hall and 
in the second story of the brick woolen 
mill. From 1801 to 1826 twenty. five differ- 
ent ministers were appointed to this 
circuit. Mr. John Swan was tor some time 
class. leader at this place, and with his wite 
was almost alone at the village. The so. 
ciety trom 1828 to 1838 was very feeble, but 
at the latter date received some valuable 
accessions, and Rev. Charles Munger 
became the pastor. In 1840 an effort was 
made to build a church, which was not fin- 
ished until 1841. Finding the society un- 
able to build, one of their number, Wm. 
Merriam, was sent outside to solicit tunds, 
and he traveled as far as New York. That 
he was successiul there can be no doubt, as 
they dedicated a church in 1841 costing 
$4,637.60. The dedicatory sermon was 
preached by Rev. John Hobart, and the 
building was uamed Trinity Chapel. In 
1882 Rev. B. C. Wentworth moved the edi 
fice to a new lot and repaired it at a cost of 
$3,000. The present building was erected 
about twelve years ago, and cust about 
$12,000. Mr. Boynton accompanied me ona 
canvass for new subscribers, which was 
enconraging. I hope to have a Sunday 
with this excellent church at some early 
day. 

I am surprised,in some of the smaller 
charges in Maine, at the lack of inte)ligent 
interest in our church enterprises. Officiai 
members who above all ought to be in 
formed on such matters, and to keep in 
touch with the work, are oftentimes utterly 
indifferent, and give no support to the 
church paper, even while taking other out- 
side publications ; and the, result is, tre- 
quently, that the pastor receives little in- 
telligent co-operation and but meagre 
interest in his work. The time may come 
—as it surely ought — when every official 
member of the church should be required 
to have at least one church paper to help 
him in his work. F. H. MorGan. 


86 Bromfield St., Boston. 





Bethel Work at Vineyard Haven 


‘HE annual visit of the New York 
Yacht Squadron to Vineyard Sound 
generally causes a flutter of excitement 
among the summer visitors to Cottage City, 
and multitudes throng over to * Eastville,”’ 
on the shore of what used to be called 
* Holmes Hole’”’ harbor, to see the beau- 
tiful yachts at anchor. There have been 
those unkind enough to say that the course 
of a New York yachtsman’s pleasure craft 
trom New York to the vicinity of Vineyard 
Sound was marked by the line of empty 
and bobbing bwer. bottles strewn on the 
waters astern. But while some of the 
yachtsmen «re “ sporty ”’ individuals ot a 
convivial and contemptible type, many of 
them are hard-working business men 
whose deportment is as correct afloat as 
ashore, and who simply seek iu their 
cruising the maximum of physical benefit 
in the minimum ot time. 





August 23, 190 


The night of the arrival of numbers of 
yachts, bringing distracting thoughts to 
the crowds, might not seein a very tavor. 
able time for the holding of a mission 
meeting, but, as it happened, on the even. 
ing of Aug. 17 a little company of sailors 
and landlubbers was insensibly drawn to 
the Bethel at Vineyard Haven where Capt. 
Madison Edwards is, carrying on such g 
good work under the auspices of the Bos. 
ton Seamen’s Friend Society. An im. 
promptu service was held. Capt. Edwards 
discovered three ministers in the audience, 
who were haled torth to make briet ad. 
dresses; and two active laymen — one, Mr. 
Ead, a Methodist worker of Fairhaven, 
near New Bedtord, and the other Mr, 
Shumway, a well-known Congregationa) 
business man of Boston — contributed some 
timely and earnest remarks. Mr. Shum. 
way, chairman of the comrittee having 
the Bethel work in charge, reterred pleas. 
antly to the handshake and smile with 
which Capt. Edwards and his good wife 
make everybody welcome at the Bethel. 
Praise, too, should be given to Miss Ed- 
wards, Capt. Edwards’ daughter, who 
leads the singing at the Bethel — for what 
would a sailors’ meeting be without sing- 
ing? 

After the meeting some of the visitors 
accompanied Capt. Edwards on the Bethel 
launch as he dropped the diftsrent sailors 
aboard their various schooners in the har- 
bor. Black and gloomy homes those 
schooners appeared to be, as the men clam- 
bered up their rough sides with a shouted 
“*Good-night.” And certainly greatly in 
contrast with the superb steam yachts of 
the New York Club anchored near by in 
the moonlight. (Such is lite— prose and 
poetry in juxtaposition.) Tois is a worka- 
day world, and happy is he who, in the in- 
tervals ot his toil, finds a welcome in some 
wayside or shoreside haven as that at the 
Betbel in Vineyard Haven! 





‘* Alas! Alas! ”’ 


From Michigan Christian Advocate. 


E called to see a man the other day, 
and found that he was on his “ va- 
cation.” Then we went to another office 
in the same building, and that man was on 
his ** vacation,’ and finding those two gone 
made us teel as if we too were quite worn 
out and needed a “ vacation.” But when 
preachers and other folks are vacating, they 
think an editor can take on a little extra 
and “supply’’fortbem. Alas! alas! 








IS CANCER INCREASING? 


We hear of so many cases of Cancer nowadays 
that it seems reasonable to suppose the disease 
is increasing rapidly. This is true to a certain 
extent, but it must be borne in mind that we at 
the present day have a rapidly increasing pop 
ulation, better facilities for commupication, 
and therefoie may learn of more people suffer- 
ing. Tbere is undoubiedly an hereditary pre: 
disposition to the di-ease. Dr. L. T. Leach, the 
able Cancer specialist of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
says if peopie in whose family Cancer develop: 
would jasi use his blood treatment, Cancero!, 
the disease would be largely prevented and 
eventually stamped out. He has treated and 
eured many bad cases of Cancer, and in vearly 
every situation of the body. Cancero! has stood 
the test, and seems to meet all the require wenls 
of a specific. 
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Excavations at Deir el-Bahari 


HE excavations of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund on the site of Deir 
el-Bahari, which were begun last wiuter, 
and which led to the discovery of the 
oldest temple at Thebes, have of late 
made much progress, and the discoveries 
effected have raised important questions 
relating to the development of Egyptian 
art and architecture. Two-thirds of the 
temple of King Mentuhetep III., of the 
eleventh dynasty (B. C. 2500), have been 
cleared, and the remains of a building of 
unique type have been unearthed, consist- 
ing of a rock platform, which was reached 
by means of aramp. Atthe top of the 
ramp &@ granite doorway (of which the 
threshold only remains) led to a triple 
row of octagonal sandstoné columns, 
which are now found to have formed a 
double peristyle, that ran along the four 
sides of a central construction, consisting 
of a rectangular block, the nature of which 
is not yet absolutely settled. 





Child Suicides 


T is a painful fact that the children 
and young people are becoming to a 
large extent the victims of thé abnormal 
and unhealthy conditions that obtain in 
modern life. Precocious in genius and in 
reference to abnormality and crime, con- 
temporary youth is shown by statistics to 
be no less precocious in reference to su- 
icide. Juvenile suicides take place at an 
age when despair should be unknown — 
at fourteen years and under; and in rich 
48 Well as in poor families, though more 
frequently iu cities than in the country. 
fu France, in 1839, out of a total of 2,752 
suicides, 20 were of children less than 
sixteen years, and 132 minors between 
*iXteen and twenty-one years. During 
the period 1889 to 1859, the number of 
Suicides of minors remained stationary ; 
but Commencing with 1869 the number of 
Suicides rapidly increased. In that year, 
Out of 5,114 cases 87 were those of chil- 
dren less than sixteen years of age, and 
165 those of minors from sixteen to twen- 
ty-one. In 1889, out of 8,180 cases, 56 
Were under sixteen, and 392 between six- 
teen and twenty-one ; and in 1898, out of 


9,488 cases, 85 were under sixteen, and 
477 between sixteen and twenty-one years. 
Among the causes of juvenile suicide are 
jealousy, anger, injudicious reprimands, 
corporal punishment in some instances, 
and lack of harmony between the parents 
in the control of the child. But the chief 
cause of suicide is to be found in over- 
work in school and in excessive applica- 
tion to study. 


Education of the Adult 


T is coming to be more and more gen- 
erally recognized that the adult re- 
quires educating as well as the child, If, 
even in the case of university graduates, 
the process of education is never really 
complete, much more do the ignorant 
and dull-minded adults, many of them 
of foreign origin, who throng the great 
cities, require the spur and stimulus of 
educational processes adapted to their 
mental and moral needs. The Board of 
Education in New York provides such a 
system of adult education through its 
department of public lecwres. The lec- 
tures are in courses, and the series are so 
arranged that a line of interest is devel- 
oped, and study made continuous and 
logical. The free-lecture movement has 
broadened the meaning of the term 
education, and forms a ‘ continuation 
school’? in the best sense, enabling the 
professor tv come in touch with the peo- 
ple, and reaching all classes of society. It 
has given a new meaning to the uses and 
possibilities of the school-house, Its chief 
purpose, according to Dr. Henry M. Leip- 
ziger, who is the recognized apostle of the 
public-lecture system, is spiritual and not 
commercial, while practical and adapted 
to the actual conditions under which the 
masses live. The subjects that have been 
treated in New York are chiefly science, 
history, sociology, music, art and litera- 
ture. The scientific lectures are illustrated 
by experiments, and include topics that 
bear on health, such as ‘‘ First Aid to the 
Injured ”’ and the ‘* Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis."’ In connection with the courses 
of lectures syllabi are prepared in which 
carefully-selected references are given for 
wider reading. 





Forests of the Philippines 


N 1876 the Spanish officials estimated 
the forest area of the Philippines at 
51,537,243 acres. In 1890 Fernando Castro 
estimated it at 48,112,920 acres. The 
forests of the islands are unlike those 
usually found in temperate climes, in 
that no one species, except the genus 
pinus, is found growing by itself alone. 
A “‘stand”’’ containing forty species or 
more to the acre is not uncommon. No 
complete survey of standing timber in the 
islands bas ever been attempted, but an 


effort is now beiig made, at a factory 
started at Manila as a part of the work of 
the Bureau of Forestry, to study many of 
the native woods that are not well known 
in the market. Very little merchantable 
timber is found close to the centres of 
population. Thickly populated islands, 
like Cebu and Panay, are almost com- 
pletely stripped of their trees, and in 
many of the other islands the good 
timber has been cut away for about five 
miles from the coast line. The display of 
Philippine forest products at the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition was a revela- 
tion to the many visitors, none having 
realized the enormous quantities, size and 
beauty of the native timber, and the 
great variety of the other valuable forest 
products which the islands produce. ‘The 
Philippine timber is popular in the China 
market, all of lowland China being with- 
out forests. Manila is nearer to China 
than any other country furnishing 
timber, and has already supplied much 
of the construction and finer wood needed 
by the Chinese. 





Extermination of the Alligator 


NLESS vigorous means are taken 
to preserve it, the alligator cannot 
long escape practical extermination. 
Prof. Albert M. Reese, of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, has gone to Florida, under the 
auspices of the Smithsonian Institution, 
to collect eggs of the alligator with which 
to work out its embryology, spending 
also some time at the biological labora- 
tory of the Carnegie Institution of the 
Dry Tortugas, developing his find of this 
crocodilian species. Already the alliga- 
tors are becoming scarce, and the price of 
hides has gone up greatly in the past few 
years. It is estimated that 2,500,000 alli- 
gators were killed in Florida from 1880 to 
1894. The alligator is characteristic of 
the austroriparian region, ranging from 
North Carolina to the Rio Grande of 
Texas. It has never been seen in the 
Mississippi River north of Rodney, Miss., 
which is about latitude 32. Twenty-five 
years ago this reptile existed in great 
abundance in its range, but now it is said 
that a person may travel from Jackson- 
ville to Miami, Florida, without seeing a 
single alligator, the demand for alligator 
leather having reduced the supply by at 
least 98 per cent. 





Primitive Observatory at Jeyporej> 


HE city of Jeypore, the pleasant cap- 
ital of one of the independent states 

of Rajputana, India, combines in a cu- 
rious way the ancient and modern mode 
and-spirit. It is a centre of native manu- 
factures, especially of jewelry and of col- 
ored printed cloths and miuslins, the 
enameled work executed there being the 
best in India, while the crowded streets 
and bazars are most lively and pictur- 
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esque. The city is laid out in rectangular 
blocks, and divided by cross streets into 
six equal portions. The main streets are 
111 feet wide and are paved, and the city 
is lighted by gas. In the midst of the 


busy life of this modernized mart of India - 


is situated the famous ‘‘ Jautra,’’ or Ob- 
servatory, the largest of the five built by 
the famous royal astronomer, Jey Sing, 
the founder of Jeypore, who succeeded the 
rajahs of Amber in 1698. He was chosen 
by Muhammad Shab to reform the cal- 
endar, and his astronomical calculations 
were formulated in tables which corrected 
those of De la Hire. The Observatory at 
Jeypore, illustrated in a cut in a recent 
number of the Scientific American, is an 
open courtyard full of curious and fantas- 
tic instruments invented and designed by 
Jey Sing. It is impossible even to guess 
what purpose these instruments served in 
the wonderfully accurate calculations and 
observations of their inventor, but the 
dial, gnomons, quadrants, etc., still re- 
main of great interest to astronomers, and 
the Observatory at Jeypore is one of the 
places which is always visited by tourists, 





Yellow Fever Epidemic 


HILE new cases of yellow fever 
are daily developing at New 
Orleans, the decrease in deaths gives the 
city hope, and vigorous and heroic efforts 
continue to be made to combat the dread 
disease. Dr. Guiteras, the medical expert 
from Cuba, regards the situation as favor- 
able on the whole. He thinks that :‘the 
fever can be controlled, but believes that 
the Marine Hospital service should be 
left in charge after the fever has disap- 
peared, to conduct the campaign against 
an outcropping of it next year. The 
Water and Sewerage Board has been 
urged to hasten the work of installing its 
water system, which is intended to supply 
the whole city with filtered water and to 
cause the removal of all cisterns. Heavy 
fines have been imposed on several prom- 
inent citizens arraigned before one of the 
courts on charges of failing to obey the 
city ordinance regulating the screening of 
cisterns to prevent the breeding of yellow- 
fever morquitoes. Professor A. L. Metz, 
of Tulane University, has been placed in 
charge of the inspection wors, and squads 
of men will be detailed to see that the 
important screening and sanitary regula- 
tions are carried out. 





Private Car Inquiry Opened 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission, 

on its own initiative, as a result of 
complaints against private car lines, be- 
gan last week an investigation of the rela- 
tions between rxilroads and refrigerator 
lines, by whicb, it is charged, the act to 
regulate interstate commerce is being vio- 
lated in several particulars. These pro- 
ceedings were not instituted until after 
long and thorough examination of com- 
plaints and conditions, The practice of 
some railroads of paying (and _ulti- 
mately charging to the retail consumer) 
excessive amounts for the icing of 
their fruit-cars by private refrigerator 
companies, is especially condemned. It 
is charged that, by way of rebates and 
other devices, the refrigerator lines are 
acting for the railroads as authorized 
agents, and the railroads, ccting through 
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the refrigerator lines, ure collecting and 
receiving for the refrigeration of fruit and 
vegetables lower rates from some shippers 
than they are receiving for similar service 
rendered to other shippers — a practice 
which is held to be in violation of the act 
to regulate interstate commerce. Charges 
of discrimination against small shippers 
have poured in upon the commission for 
a number of years, and several laws 
have been passed by Congress giving in- 
creased powers to the commission, in an 
effort to reach alleged combinations. The 
present proceedings will afford a test of 
the question whether certain cases set 
forth in the proceedings can be reached 
effectively under the present laws. 


National Reciprocity Conference 


ISSATISFACTION with the Ding- 
ley tariff seems to have been be- 
hind the National Reciprocity Conference 
which convened in Chicago last week. 
Under the hospitable shelter of the reci- 
procity program, which is neither partisan 
nor provincial, both the Iowa idea of pro- 
tection as a means rather than an end, 
and the Massachusetts demand for free 
hice; and free raw materials generally, as 
also for an enlarged Canadian market, 
find refuge. The Conference, however, 
has made it evident that it is not repre- 
sentative of free trade, nor is it committed 
to radical programs. The West appears 
to be almost unanimously in favor of reci- 
procity ; the Eastern senators are almost 
solidly against it ; while a minority of the 
Senate is dividect on the subject. If the 
ratification of ‘reciprocity treaties is diffi- 
cult or impossible, there remains the 
‘maximum and-minimum tariff ’’ plan 
— or the ‘‘ dual tariff,” as it is coming to 
be called — providing for a mivimum 
tariff applicable to all nations which give 
American products the most-favored- 
nation treatment, and a maximum turiff, 
perhaps twenty-five per cent higher, to 
apply to nations that discriminate against 
our products. A majority of Congress can 
pass a law authorizing the President to 
make such arrangements with foreign 
Powers ; and, according to Hon. John A. 
Kasson, that is the best practical solution 
of the question. The main result of the 
Conference, aside from the opportunity 
given to obtain a clearer view of sectional 
sentiment, has been to draw attention to 
the ‘‘ dual tariff’’ idea. A permanent 
orgapization, with headquarters probably 
in Chicago, to be called the American 
Reciprocal Tariff League, was formed, 
and a systematic campaign of “ tariff 
education ”’ will be begun. 





Negroes as Business Men 


HE sixth annual meeting of the 
National Negro Business League, 
which was held in New York last week, 
has attracted attention to the remarkable 
progress made by colored people in the 
quest for material prosperity. The ne- 
groes were originally mere castaways, 
without learning, means, or even the 
essentials of life, when the shackles were 
struck from them. But now in the 
United States the negroes are working 
746,717 farms, of which they own fully 
300,000, and negro farmers raise annuaily 
nearly two-fifths of all the cotton pro- 
duced in this country. Of the ten mil- 
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lions of colored people over 45 per cent 
are bread-winners. Whereas in 1865 
practically the whole race was engaged 
in industrial or household labor, two. 
thirds are today employed in agricultura) 
pursuits. Coincident with the rise of the 
negro farmer there have appeared 55 237 
railroad employees, 33,266 sawmill work- 
ers, 21,113 carpenters, 14.386 masons, and 
12,327 ironworkers; 21,067 negroes are 
teaching the youth of the race, and 
15,568 are clergymen. It is facts like 
these that gave dignity to the meeting of 
the Negro Business League, and weight 
to the utterances of educators like Booker 
T. Washington, and bankers and finan- 
ciers such as John Mitchell, Jr., of Rich- 
mond, C. F. Reach, of Newbern, and W. 
R. Pettiford, of Birmingham, who made 
excellent addresses befure the League. 
Some white men may affect to despise 
the negro, but few will decline to trade or 
barter with him when the chance to 
make money through his akilled co-opera- 
tion presents itself. The negroes them- 
selves, as Mr. Washington pointed out, 
have more to fear from overpraise than 
from severe criticism. They resent being 
condemned becuuse they have not in 
forty years’ time made still greater eco- 
nomic progress, or because their stand- 
ards of morality are not as high as they 
might be. But it is far better for the ne- 
groes that too much should be expected 
of them than too little, and the colorod 
people themselves should be the first to 
refuse to have their failings excused by 
reason of their color. A new era is open- 
ing before the negroes of America, and all 
true-hearted white citizens will rejoice at 
the progress they are making, both ma- 
terially and morally. 


Value of Eastern Siberia 


UST now the question being raised as 

to the paying of an indemnity by 
Russia to Japau calls attention to the 
value of Eastern Siberia, which Japan 
may seek to hold as a security until 
the indemnity, or ‘ reimbursement,’’ to 
which she considers herself entitled, is 
paid. Siberia is said to be the wealthiest 
part of Russia, and under a good govern- 
ment — one sufficiently paternal and at 
the same time intelligent and progressive 
— would seon become populous and ex- 
ceedingly prosperous. Eastern Siberia 
possesses perhaps the best grazing 
grounds in the world. It has a first-class 
black agricultural soil, is very rich in 
minerals, and is possessed of the richest 
fisheries in the world. Japan would think 
Eastern Siberia cheap at $1,000,000,000, 
according to a writer in the Nineteenth 
Century, and would probably be able to 
extract that amount in money from that 
country in a few years by giving to an 
English or American syndicate a few con- 
cessions for building railways or for eX- 
ploiting the mineral wealth of the soil. 
If Siberia were already densely populated 
with Russians, it would not be worth 
taking by Japan, but it has an enormous 
latent wealth, and is at present what 
might be termed a promising desert, since 
on the four million square miles of East 
ern Siberia there are only about two mil- 
lion people, of whom many are the de 
scendants of convicts and political exiles 
who are pot over-loyal to Russia, There 
are only ten people to every twenty square 
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miles in Siberia, while in Russia proper 
more than a thousand people may be 
found on every tweuty equare miles. 
Japan is, therefore, greatly tempted to 
acquire, if possible, a sphere of interest in 
Siberia, and either colonize it alone with 
her abundant population, ‘‘ eating slowly 
her way into the Russian cake from the 
sea border,’ or people and exploit the 
country in partnership with pliant and 
suppliant China, who would be glad to 
find there an outlet for her teeming sur- 
plus population. 


Deadlock at Portsmouth 


HE topic of supreme importance this 
week, of which every one is talking, 
and most people are talking pessimistic- 
ally, is the Peace Conference at Ports- 
mouth. The twelve points considered at 
that Conference are not as abstruse as the 
five points of Calvinism, but they seem to 
have been about as difficult of perception 
and reception by those discussing them, 
and an impasse has now been reached 
which appears insurmountable. The 
Russians claim credit for having agreed to 
the great msjority of the demands, while 
the Japanese maintain that Russia refuses 
the most important of all the legitimate 
claims of Japan. The articles agreed 
upon include recognition of Japan’s “ pre- 
ponderating influence ’’ in Korea ; a mu- 
tual obligation to evacuate Manchuria 
(Russia to retrocede to China all epecial 
privileges) ; the Japanese obligation to 
restore the sovereignty and administration 
of China in Manchuria; the surren- 
der of the Russian leases in the Liaotung 
Peninsula (including Port Arthur, Dalny, 
and the Blonde and Elliott Islands) ; the 
cession to Japan of the branch of the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railroad from Harbin south- 
ward. The envoys disagreed over the ques- 
tions of the surrender of the Russian 
warships interned in neutral Far Eastern 
waters, and of the limitation of Russia’s 
naval power in Pacific waters. The prop- 
osition to grant to citizens of Japan the 
right to fish in the waters of the Russian 
littoral from Vladivostok north to the 
Bering Sea was accepted unanimously, 
The deadlock occurred over the question 
of the cession of Sakhalin to Japan and 
the paying by Russia of an indemnity 
euphemistically termed a -‘' reimburse- 
ment,’’ or a payment of the costs of war. 
When it was apparent that the envoys 
could or would come to no agreement on 
these two weighty matters, President 
Roosevelt sent for Baron Rosen to come 
to Oyster Bay, and is thought to have 
made through him to the Czar tectful but 
Vigorous representations in the interest of 
peace. Arbitration has been suggested as 
& way out of the difficulty, and as the 
Czar is the author of The Hague Confer- 
ence, that plan should appeal to him ; but 
thus far neither side has given any sign of 
being willing to arbitrate their differences, 
especially in matters which so greatly 
concern their ‘‘ honor and dignity.’’ The 
Russian envoys continue to protest that 
Ruesia did not enter the Conference us a 
suppliant for peace, while the Japanese 
accuse the Russians of an inability to see 
facts as they are, and an unwillingness to 
accept the results of the war. 
Under all the conflicting circumstances 
attending the war situation, it is im possi- 
ble to predict with any confidence the 
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outcome, The hastily-arranged visit of 
Baroa Kaneko to President Roosevelt 
may perhaps presage new orders from 
Tokyo and the abatement of some of the 
Japanese demands. But on Tuesday 
morning, as the HERALD goes to press, 
there is a general and profound feeling of 
hopelessness concerning the outcome at 
Portsmouth. 


FACTS WORTH NOTING 


— An imperial decree has been issued 
in Russia authorizing an internal loan of 
200,000,000 rubles ($100,000,000), at five per 
cent. 

—- The final result of the Norwegian 
referendum, by which the Norwegian peo- 
ple passed upon the question of separation 
from S weden, is 368,200 votes for separation 
and 184 against. 


— Emperor William of Germany has 
conferred the Order of the Red Eagle of the 
tourth grade upon Waldemar von Nostitz, 
of Kentucky, editor of the Louisville An- 
zeiger, and the Order of the Crown of the 
tourth class upon Dr. Jung, of Washington. 


— Several high Prussian officials and 
members of the Colonization Committee 
will start for the United States on August 
28 to study methods of settling new colo- 
nists, and to utilize their observations to in- 
duce Germans to settle in the Polish prov- 
inces of Prussia. 


— The Chamber of Commerce of Ma- 
nila has petitioned the members of the Taft 
party to exclude the Moro Provinces from 
control by the Philippines Assembly, and 
proposes that by an act of Congress the 
Moro region be made a Territory of the 
United States. 


— A great sensation has been caused in 
England and in India by the resignation ot 
Lord Curzon, who could not manage to get 
along in the same company with the illus- 
trious but imperious Lord Kitchener. Civil 
and military powers and programs have 
clashed in India, and just now the military 
idea is in the ascendant. The prestige of 
Lord Kitchener in India is now very great. 


— Outbreaks of Achines ‘“ rebels” 
have occurred in the Outch East Indies. 
The Dutch post at Rambong has been 
attacked, and two officers and twenty-two 
men were killed. Only six men oft the post 
succeeded in escaping. A Dutch bivouac 
at Bakong, in the Klewang district, was 
also attacked, several casualties resulting. 


— When the long-distance wire now 
being laid between Denver, Omaha and 
Kansas City has been completed, there will 
be a direct telephone communication 
between New York and San Francisco, 
which are nearly four thousand miles 
apart. 


— The Church Federation Vacation 
Bible Schools held in New York for chil- 
dren have proved very successful. The 
increased attendance has shown that the 
parents growingly appreciate the work. 
Cleaner hands and hearts are on the in- 
crease, in consequence, among the children 
of the poor. 

—— Several of the vessels sunk by the 
Russians in the harbor of Port Arthur have 
been raised by the Japanese. The battle- 
ships “ Peresviet,” “ Poitava,” “ Retvizan ”’ 
and ** Pobieda,” and the cruisers *‘ Bagan’”’ 
and “ Pallada,” are included in the list of 
the vessels which the thrifty Japanese (who 
are already putting the American- built 
“ Variag ” into commission again) hope to 
save. 


— Vice- Admiral Kruger, of the Russian 
Navy, has been compulsorily placed on the 
retired list by imperial ukase, and Com- 
mander Gazeuitch, of the battleship ‘* Georgi 
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Pobiedonostz,” and the commander of the 
transport “ Prout,’’ on both of which mu- 
tinies have lately occurred, have alse beer 
retired. 


—— Armed conflicts have occurred be- 
tween the Russian forces and the revolu- 
tionaries of Crete, the centre of disturb- 
ances being the village of Atsipopoulos. A 
skirmish has also taken place between 
British troops and the insurgents. The 
co-operating Powers are not finding the 
enforcement of their political program in 
Crete altogether an easy matter. 


—— The Sultan of Turkey is said to be a 
great sufferer from insomnia, brought 
about by long.continued tear of assassina- 
tion. He sieeps only two or three hours 
out of the twenty-four, and then only when 
some one in an adjoining room reads or a 
musician performs. The Sultan's foster- 
brother, Ismet Bey, who greatly resembles 
him in looks, is the most trusted member 
ot his suite, and acts as the grand master of 
the imperial wardrobe. 


—— In one day last week five Alpine cas- 
ualties were recorded. Two tourists from 
Meran, who were hunting for edelweiss, 
were killed on the Penegal, in the Zillerthal 
Alps, and whileclimbing the Hoefats group 
a Bavarian lawyer fell and was killed. Of 
tour students trom Dresden, who were as- 
cending the Hohergoell, and dropped down 
a@ precipice, one was killed outright, and a 
youth of sixteen, on Mount Mythenstock, 
feli nine hundred ieet, his body being 
crushed. 


— A considerable amount of danger is 
said to attend the use and wearing of adul- 
terated leather, which, while it may be made 
to weigh as much as first-class leather, has 
the undesirable quality of absorbing mois- 
ture freely and retaining it to an extreme 
degree. A boot made of this chemically- 
treated leather is never really dry. Even 
in the dryest weather the perspiration o? 
the feet is sufficient to render the footwear 
dangerous, as such natural moisture acts 
upon the inner soles and collects there. 


— Syagman Rhee and Rev. P. K. Yoon, 
who say that they were sent to this coun- 
try by 8,000 Koreans living in the Ha-: 
waiian Islands to ask President Roosevelt 
to assist Korea in maintaining her auton- 
omy, and who were not received by the 
President, have made public their protest 
against Japanese methods in Korea, setting 
torth that Japan has done nothing to im- 
prove the condition ot the Koreans, but has 
turned loose thousands ot soldiers who are 
“treating the natives outrageously.’’ 
Moreover, the protest says, the Japanese 
have taken forcibly all the special privi- 
leges and concessions in Korea worth hav- 
ing, so that at present they own — or at 
any rate retain possession of — nearly 
everything there of value. There is prob- 
ably more truth in this statement than the 
Japanese are willing to let the world know. 


—The Spanish Government has or- 
dered the Andalusian authorities to erect. 
public kitchens for the supply of tood to 
the famine-stricken in all the towns and 
villages of the province. The Minister of 
Agriculture has requested the railways to 
commence repair and construction work 
on all lines in order to give employment to 
the greatest number of people. The crisis 
is considered to be similar to that preced- 
ing the peasant rising in 1862 and other 
outbreaks which resulted trom famine 
following the shortage of crops. The 
Minister of Agriculture describes the sit- 
uation as terrible. It is traceable to the 
negligence of centuries, but is now intens- 
fied by the drought. As an aid towird 
removing the main cause of suffering, 
irrigation works are considered impera- 
tive. 
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‘BETTER SPEAK OUT 


ANY men acquire a great reputation 
for wisdom by saying nothing. 
That is the way the Sphinx has gotten 
along so well for so many centuries — by 
saying nothing. It is always rieky to 
speak. Great is the number of those who, 
because of costly blunders at expression, 
wish that they had held their tongues. 
But there is a time to speak as well as to 
keep still. The host said to the silent man 
at the ancient feast : ‘‘ If thou art wise, 
thou art a fool ; but if thou art a fool, thou 
art wise.’’ Folly does best to hide its 
vacuity, but wisdom has no moral right to 
keep its information to itself. Even at 
the risk of occasional blunders let the in- 
formed map speak, and the lover of prin- 
ciple more than of policy cry his divine 
doctrine from the housetops and in the 
streets. The world can never have too 
much of such courageous and conscien- 
tious speaking out. 





BEING TESTED 


Ep year in London a number of 

selected samples of the product of 
the English mint are tried by jury. This 
curious procedure is called the trial of the 
Pyx. One of every 2,000 of the gold 
coins struck is set apart for this test, and 
one from each sixty pounds of silver 
coins. The coins are tested both as to 
weight and fineness. A sovereign must 
come up to within one-fifth of a grain of 
the standard weight to be passed. 

Many times every year the characters 
of professed Christian people are passed 
upon by self-constituted juries of their 
worldly associates, who render a sileut 
verdict of approbation or disapprobation 
on their moral quality. In the realm of 
spirit the trial of the Pyx is constantly 
going on. Men, like coins, are being 
tested both as to fineness and weight. 
For the world as well as ior the church it 
is @ question both of purity of texture 
and of weight of metal. The query is: 
How forceful as well as fine is the man ? 
Characters that meet the test in point of 
fineness of grain should, and commonly 
do, meet it also with respect to weight of 
influence. It is always the purest and 
heaviest gold coin that goes farthest in 
the world of marts and men. 





JESUS AND NATURE 


Ors Lord’s love for Nature was very 
deep and sincere, though one has to 
read between the lines of His brief and 
crowded earthly life to understand how 
deep and sincere it was. Jesus never 
prated about Nature; He was never os- 
tentatious about His love of it and knowl- 
edge of it, as too many nature-lovers, 
unfortunately, are. Never for a moment 
does He bring His nature-love into the 
foreground, emphasize it, recommend it, 
even refer to it for its own sake alone, 
With Him, though always present, it 
was held subsidiary to the main purpose 
of Hie life on earth—the salvation of 
mankind. Only by its continual crop- 
ping-out in His discourses, in the way of 
illustration, and by Hus resorting to 
Nature as a refuge from weariness and 
perplexity and distress, does Jesus betray 
His profound and sensitive feeling for the 
outdoor world. 
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But as one follows the story of His life 
with this thought in mind, how impress- 
ive and affecting is that. undercurrent of 
love for Nature ! How cloeely He observed 
her ; how intimately He understood her ; 
how unaffectedly He loved her! The ex- 
quisite aptness of His references to the 
outdoor world ; the beauty and fitness of 
the illustrations He drew from the earth- 
life about Him ; the tenderness and sym- 
pathy He so often disclosed in His atti- 
tude toward the lower creatures, all 
showed how close His heart lay to the re- 
sponsive heart of Nature. With loving eyes 
He watched the foxes and the sparrows, 
the grass and the flowers, the vines and 
the trees. But it was when Nature ap- 
proached closest to man, ministered most 
effectively to man’s needs, that His hu- 
manity-loving heart went out most ten- 
derly to her. It was with the sheep and 
the harvests that our Lord most loved to 
linger in thought. 

Think what this means. Think what 
touching loyalty to humanity it reveals, 
that Jesus should have been drawn espe- 
cially to those aspects of Nature that are 
most closely allied with man’s needs. 
Even there the sweet thought of blessing 
humanity was dominant in His breast. 
How well He knew the sheep and loved 
them — the shepherd, too, and his way 
with the sheep! The human connection 
was ever uppermost. The flocks of sheep 
meant so much to man in that grazing, 
pastoral country. They were the chief 
meaus of subsistence to so many whom 
Jesus loved with an elder brother’s love. 
And the harvest-rtields — with the flowers 
in them, too — how our Lord loved to 
draw human lessons from them! Were 
there ever such illustrations, comirg 
straight home to the hearts of His hearers, 
as Jesus drew from the familiar and most 
humanly related aspects of the pastures 
and the fields ? 

And then His more private and person- 
al relations with Nature—how His 
nature-love shines out iv them! We 
remember how He turned aside from the 
traveled way and walked through the 
corn, in the blessed quiet of a Sabbath 
day. Is there not something deeply sig- 
nificant in that? Weremember how He 
retired into God’s wilderness when He 
needed the sweet balm of rest and spirit- 
ual communion. It was the fragrant and 
softly whispering garden, under the light 
of the stars, that comforted Him in His 
darkest hour of trial. Ah! the sweet and 
profound sympathy that existed between 
the heart of the world’s Saviour and the 
heart of Nature! We little understand, 
with onr sentimental vaporings and 
affectation+, how Jesus loved this outdoor 
world that we care for only in a dilettante 
way. He loved Nature as we might love 
her, perhaps, if we understood her as He 
did. He loved her to the core, because 
He understood her to the core. He loved 
her, not as the faddist does, not as the 
proper and graceful thing to do, not even 
to further ulterior purposes, but in very 
spirit and truth. Never since Jesus Christ 
has there been such a nature lover in this 
world. 

And so, when we go to the laxes and 
the mountains and the seashore in sum- 
mer time, carrying our bundle of nature- 
books, shall we cease to read the one Book 
that is most alive and penetrated with the 
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love ‘of man for Nature? Shall we carry 
with us somebody’s ‘‘ Literary Treatment 
of Nature,’”’ and leave the New Testament 
behind ? God forbid! Let us take the 
sweet old Book in our pocket, and sit 
under the trees, and read once more with 
new insight and new feeling about the 
lilies and the sparrows and the harvest- 
fields and the shepherd’s flock, as Jesus, 
the truest lover of Nature, saw them. 





A WORLD LEGISLATIVE BODY 


O much interest is felt in the proposi- 
tion to establish a regular Interna- 
tional Congress, which is expected to be 
the sure beginning of a regular legislative 
department for the world as a political 
whole, that the subject is already assured 
of a place in the proceedings of the I[nter- 
parliamentary Union and of the Universal 
Peace Congress. This proposition stands 
at the front of the practical propositions 
for the peace of the world which will be 
considered by these two international 
gatherings, and it has promise of larger 
benefit to the world than any other prop- 
osition affecting the peace of the world 
which is pending before the workers for 
advance along these lines. In the case of 
the Interparliamentary Union, of the 
United States branch of which Congress- 
man Richard Bartholdt of Missouri is the 
founder, it is to be observed that Mr. Bar- 
tholdt is now in Europe making prepara- 
tions for the sessions, which will begin at 
Brussels on August 25, and that he has a 
detailed plan to present to the Union. 
This plan proposes a senate and house of 
deputies, each nation represented to have 
two senators, and deputies proportioned to 
its international commerce. Mr. Bar- 
tholdt has worked out a plan which may 
or may not be acceptable — very likely it 
will not be accepted as a whole — but it 
has the fundamentals of a genuine world 
legislature, and it is to be hoped that the 
Union will accord it the full deliberation 
which its world-wide importance de- 
mands, 

The proposition to be discussed at the 
Universal Peace Congress, which will 
meet at Lucerne, Sept. 19, is that of a 
regular international congress. Such a 
world body was indorsed by the Peace 
Congress which met at Boston last Octo- 
ber. It was indorsed by the Mohonk Ar- 
bitration Conference last year and this 
year (this year under the designation of an 
‘* international parliament ’’). [t was in- 
dorsed in the early part of 1902 by the 
Boston Methodist Preachers’ Meeting. It 
was approved unanimously by the Na- 
tional Council of Congregational Churches 
last October, and has been approved by 
other religious bodies, besides having the 
support of at least 100,000 petitioners to 
the United States Congress secured 
through the Christian Endeavor Societies. 

But, more gratifying yet to the workers 
for the cause, the subject has an assured 
place in the proceedings of the second 
Hague Peace Conference, whenever it 
shall meet. It stands in the program 
which has already been fixed for three 
material subjects, and this is the most im- 
portant of them all. In the petition pre- 
sented last October by the [nterparliamen- 
tary Union to President Roosevelt were 
three specifications, of which this was 
one. President Roosevelt promised the 
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committee of the 
Union that he would call a second peace 
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confereuce. He has redeemed his prom- 
ise, and in the letter sent out by Secretary 
Hay the request of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union was incorporated verbatim. 
Therefore this immensely important sub- 
ject is assured of consideration in three 
great international meetings, two of 
which will be held this year, and the 
third and most important of which will 
doubtless be held as soon as the expected 
suspension of hostilities between Russia 
and Japan will permit. Considering the 
short time which has elapsed since the 
proposition was formulated, it has made 
wonderful progress, proving how well it 
fits to the ideas of the times as to the next 
forward step which the nations should 
take in bringing the world together. 

So much for the present status of the 
proposition as a pending practical matter 
for deliberation and action. Since it is 
now before the nations of America and 
Europe for consideration, it is most desir- 
able that public men in the Old and New 
Worlds should turn their attention to it so 
that a beginning may be made. It is not 
proposed, or expected, by those who have 
dane most for the cauee, that a world 
legislature can be created immediately ; 
but it is expected that such a world body 
will be produced by evolution. In the 
first place, many world bodies, represent- 
ing the leading nations officially and sit- 
ting to discues particular subjects of wide 
international interests, bave already been 
held. The list is surprising when one 
comes to consider the amount of quasi 
world Jegislation which has already been 
accomplished. In late years especially 
these international congresses or confer- 
ences have been frequent. They bave 
taken action which has been indorsed by 
the home governments represented. So 
the will of the nations has been put into 
form of international agreements, and true 
world legislation has been accomplished. 
It is necessary only to mention such 
gatherings as the International Postal 
Congress, the International Marine Con- 
ference, the Antislavery Conference, the 
International Sanitary Conference, and 
The Hague Peace Conference, to bring to 
mind a class of international gatherings 
which have shaped events for true world 
legislation. So, following these prece- 
dents, it is not expected that any body 
with recognized full legislative powers 
would be created. Events do not move in 
that way. But there would be afforded 
Opportunity to develop an international 
representative body whose recommenda- 
tions would be ratified by their home 
governments and so have binding force 
upon such as accepted them just as has 
occurred already in the case of the above- 
named international congresses and con- 
ferences. Mr. Bartholdt’s plan provides 
that the acts of the International Congress 
shall be binding unless they are specific- 
ally vetoed by an agreed number of par- 
liaments, Details like that would be left 
for experience and for the wisest states- 
men to settle. The main point now is 
that no proposition is advanced for direct 
legislation, but only a preparation of the 
Way which shall lead to the ultimate 
Organization of the world politically. 

[tis evident that such world organiza- 
tion would be the most powerful stimulus 
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to world peace and prosperity which could 
possibly be applied. The Hague Court 
of Arbitration is doubtless destined to de- 
velop into a regular world court before 
which disputing nations can take their 
cases under a recognized body of inter- 
national law, just as the disputing States 
of our Union can take their cases before 
the courts of the United States. Such a 
court itself would be a great promoter of 
disarmament. 
the removal of national jealousies. It 
would promote fraternity and better un- 
derstanding between the nations. It 
would tend more than any number of 
arbitration treaties to the extension of in- 
ternational commerce and so promote 
world trade, with the accompanying 
profits to both parties. These are only a 
few of the points involved in the proposi- 
tion pending before the coming interna- 
tional gatherings, and there are men to 
attend these meetings, men of world rep- 
utation, who will do their best to secure 
practical conclusions. 





The 


T is really amusing the way that many 
peopie have of taking all the inventive 
triumphs and mechanical marvels of the 
age tor granted (as though these improve. 
ments arrived by the exercise ot a kind of 
necromancy), while remaining cheertully 
ignorant of the scientific principles under, 
lying them, and much more of the ways of 
the great Creator who originally stored 
in Nature the wonderful energies which 
skilled scientists are now tapping ard 
applying tor the public good. It is not 
improbable that the very number and 
wonder ot these marvels of electricity and 
the like have bewildered people, creating a 
kind of stupor ot achievement. The re- 
sults are utilized while the processes are 
ignored. How many people who go trolley- 
riding know how the motors act? Scarcely 
any are aware of the nature of the devices 
used in wireless telegraphy. We are so 
accustomed to this ‘‘ wirelessness’’ that we 
assume that the age can also with im- 
punity be mindless, and, some say, con- 
scienceless! But really there is a way in 
which everything is done, and an explana- 
tion that may be given, though to a degree 
only, as to its doing. Shortly after the 
introduction of the electric telegraph into 
Scotland a West Highlander, who had 
been to Glasgow, and was in consequence 
supposed to have become enlightened with 
regard to all marvels, was asked to explain 
it. ** Weel,’ he said, ‘‘it’s nu easy to ex. 
plain what you will uo be understandin’. 
But I'll tell ye what it’s like. If you could 
stretch my collie dog trae Oban to Tober- 
mory, an’ if you wass to tap its head in 
Oban, an’ it waggit its tail in Tobermory, 
or it I wass to tread on its tail in Tober- 
mory and it squeaked in Oban — that’s 
what the telegraph is like!” A stretched- 
out dog may perhaps be as good a meta- 
phor for the elastic energy Of the telegraph 
as any other handy simile. But really no 
one knows what is the real essence of these 
marvelous * powers” of nature as we cull 
them (when we should speak of the powers 
ot God), and, much as we may cable, wig- 
wag, utilize the ‘‘ wireless,” or be elec- 
trically shot across country over the iron 
ways, we must admit all the time that we 
play upon a key-board whose mechanics 
and harmonies an Unseen Hand has made 
possible, and. that, after all, our most 
laborious explanations do not wholly ex- 
plain these wondertul works of God. What 
is proper, then, in the presence of the 
scientific achievements and mechanical 
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It would tend directly to 
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marvels of the age, is not a mindless 
Stupor of achievement, which takes tor 
granted what never ought to be assumed, 
but a rational and intense, though reveren- 
tial, delight in this enlarging revelation of 
the resources of the Eternal God, who 
made all things, who created man with a 
mind capable of remaking, adjusting, and 
applying many of those natural assets, 
and who rightfully expects to be honored 
and glorified by the use which each gener- 
ation makes in its turn of the inscrutable 
yet very profitable energies of nature. 





An Inviting Menu 


OT often do we bring together in one 
issue such a varied list of contribu- 
tions as in this number. Weare anxious 
that none be overlooked. Bishop Foss, in 
describing ‘‘ A Unique Cathedral,” is at 
his best— which is saying much. Dr. 
Cuyler, as is his custom, deeply stirs the 
devotional aspirations. Ex. President 
Warren’s sermon on “ Overshadowings of 
the Almighty,” is  characteristically 
thoughtiul, and expressed in conceptions 
and language peculiarly his own. He is 
the preacher of imagination and of poesy, 
and, shut up alone with God on some Isle of 
Patmos, he would write another Apoc- 
alypse. But before absorbing this ser- 
monic masterpiece, do not fail to read 
Dr. J. B. Coit’s luminous contribution, 
written at our special request. Then follow, 
in lighter vein, suited to summer days, a 
chatty Oregon Letter, Dr. Knox’s realistic 
description of Ticonderoga (especially per- 
tinent while its hero, Ethan Allen, is being 
fittingly honored), and Dr. Baketel’s very 
interesting experience in eel fishing. 
Then we have left the three Outlook pages, 
tour Editorial pages, the Family Depart- 
ment, News trom the Churches, and much 
else beside, We leave our readers to con- 
clude whether we are justified in the im- 
pression that more reading is done in the 
vacation season than at any other period of 
the year. 





To Be Commended 


HE Now York Tribune,which is gener- 

ously reporting the Christian Work- 

ers’ Conterence at Northfield, in the issue 
of Aug. 17 contained the following : 


‘‘ The spirit of the Christian Workers’ Confer- 
ence, which started in the beginning with a vig - 
orous appeal for a national revival, has inten- 
sified into an equally strong appeal to all to 
take part in acttve personal worn. ©. M. Alex- 
ander, the young singer, opened the subject by 
a lecture on revival methods in the Auditorium 
this morning. He aimed his remarks straight 
at the audience, and in the course of his sermon 
said: ‘Anyone not doing personal work has 
sin in his life. Now don’t move out of your 
seat —tbis means you. I Know it burts, but it 
is true. The last thing the dsvil will let any of 
you do is to win a soul definitely for Christ. He 
will let you attend Northfield conferences and 
Christian Endeavor conventions, and talk from 
the platfurm ana all that, but he won’t let you 
win a soul. If you don’t believe it, try it. 
W hen I first started out I used to think that all 
I had to do was lead the singing, but I soon 
found out that | was waving my arms tou 
mucb, and talking to my friends too little. A 
man can’t be a sane, heaithy Caristian unless 
he does personal work. Take D. L. Moody, for 
instance — no saner man thar he ever lived, 
yet he was always doing personal work. Why, 
do you know the reason so many theological 
professors shoot off on tangents is because they 
neglect this side of their lives? And you can’t 
depend on your daily actions to win souls. 
Most people’s lives are too variegated. You 
have to livestraight when you do personal work, 
and that is too hard for some people. If you are 
not fishers of men, you are not followers of 
Christ. The Bible says,‘ He that winneth souls 
is wise.’ There is nothing in the world above 
it, and if you stop doing personal work you dry 
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up asa Christian, and you don’t have to do it 
with a sanctimonious whine.”’ 


This is strong and specific language, but 
it is fully justified by the tacts, as Mr. 
Alexander has so comprehensively learned 
in his long experience with Dr. Torrey in 
evangelistic work. Indeed, this is the 
** missing link ’’ in our religious services 
today. Personal work for the salvation otf 
the people is absolutely indispensable. 
Nothing will take the place of it. In this 
age we have come to think that the people 
are to be won to Christ through iauch evan- 
gelistic machinery. These facts should be 
especially burne in wind iu connection 
with the camp meetings. 





Killed by Lightning Stroke 


RIEF announcement was made last 
week of the death ot Mr. George 
Erastus Bragdon, who was killed by a 
lightning stroke in Pueblo, Colorado, Aug. 
12, while riding in his automobile to his 
summer home (two others accompanying 
him being unharmed). He was the young- 
est son of Rev. Charles P. and Sarah Cush- 
man Bragdon, his tather being one of the 
early pastors when Evanston had only one 
church. He was born in Auburn,N. Y., 
fifty three years ago, and was graduated 
trom Northwestern University, Evaneton, 
in the class ot ’72, being a member of 
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Sigma Chi traternity. He was a whole- 
sale grocer, and built up a large busi- 
ness in Pueblo, where tor several terms 
he was one of the aldermer, and was 
repeatedly urged to be a candidate tor the 
mayoralty and twice for governor of Colo- 
rado; but hedid not like politics, and de- 
clined to let his name be used. He wasa 
meno! strictest probity. His word was as 
good as his bond, and he was always to be 
counted on for clean business and clean 
pclitics. He had no patience with tricks of 
any kind, and so came to be trusted and 
honored by ali his fellow. citizens, regard- 
less of party or religious affiliations. He 
was a Methodist. He was tor many years 
the head in Colorado oft the firm ot the Mc- 
Cord Bragdon Company and later ot the 
Ridenour Baker Bragdon Company. A 
Pueblo daily, in an editorial estimate, 
says: ** He was a man of high ideals, clear 
intelligence, firm moral purposes und un- 
faltering devotion to the cause he believed 
to be right. His influence was steadily cast 
on the side of righteousness end ot prog- 
ress, and he took an active interest in 
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whatever movement was for the benefit 
of the community in which he lived. His 
personal and family lite was without a 
flaw. He was a successful man ot business, 
and his success was gained in the clean, 
honest and honorable way of -stienuous 
effort well directed. There are not many 
men like George Bragdon in ary commu- 
nity, and such men can ill be spared.’’ 

Mr. Bragdon leaves a wife and three 
daughters. Mrs. Bragdon was the recipient 
ot nearly two hundred telegrams of condo- 
lence trom all over the United States, prom- 
inent among these being one trom the man- 
agement of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
atking her to call upon the local headquar- 
ters tor any favors she might desire, and 
sympathizing with ber in the bereave- 
ment. He was buried in Rose Hill, 
after services atthe house of his brother, 
M. C. Bragdon, M. D., in Evanston, con- 
ducted by Rev. T. P. Frost, D. D., pastor. 
Dr. C. C. Bragdon and wile were there. 
Mrs. Wm. T. Sheplerd, of this city, isa 
sister. 





Christian Dynamic 


Indispensable 


IR OLIVER LODGE. in « recent num- 
ber of the Contemporary Review, 
writing of ‘Some Social Retorms,’’ argues 
that whatever may be the faults and fvibles 
ot a social expert in detecting abuses and ad- 
vocating reforms, his aid is indispensable 
“if the mere blind struggle for existence is 
to be suspended” and progress is “to be- 
gome conscious and moderately quick,” 
and quctes with approval the declaration 
o! Charles Kingsley, which was in part an 
echo of Huxley: “For five and twenty 
years my ruling idea has been that the 
reconstruction of society on a scientific 
basis is not only possible, but the only 
political object worth striving for.’’ Sir 
Oliver Lodge contends that a long- 
continued and devoted study of the human 
problem, as a branch of science, is as nec- 
essary as is the intuitive and energetic zeal 
ot the reformer. Society does indeed need 
to be reconstructed ‘‘on a scientific basis,” 
but as well — and this isa thought which 
many social theorists miss — on a spiritual 
basis. Reason and religion harmonize in 
the ultimate explanation and adjudication 
ot things. The cold rational scientific 
scheme of living will be found absolutely 
impracticable and unworkable without the 
dynamic energizing of the warm spiritual 
interest and motive. 





Abduction of Sooboonagam Ammal 


> ROM Bishop W. F. O!dham of South- 

ern Asia comes the startling news 
that Sooboonagam Ammal of Madras has 
been kidnapped. A Brahmin of the Brah- 
ming, of the Pantulu sect — the priestly class 
and strictest sect of the high caste Hindus 
—the youngest and most petted childina 
wealthy home, the conversion of Sooboo- 
nagam Ammal from Brahminism to Chris- 
tianity ten years ago, through the instru- 
mentality of Miss Grace Stephens, superin- 
tendent of the Methodist Episcopal Zonana 
Mission at Madras, was an event of the 
greatest interest and of far-reaching influ- 
ence in the work of our Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society. In 1900 Miss Stephens 
brought Sooboonagam to America, :and 
during a year and a half this cultivated 
Hindu lady told the story ot her wonderful 
conversion before enthusiastic gatherings 
ot W. F. M.S. women in various paris of 
the United States. Fora number of years 
Sooboonagam has been actively engaged in 
mission work among the low caste village 
people of Madras, traveling always, how- 
ever, in company with another woman, for 
the sake of protection. But let Bishop 
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Oldham tell the story of Sooboo’s abduc- 
tion: 


‘ Miss Grace Stephens of Madras, with whom 
we have been staying for a few weeks, is utterly 
prostrated by the awful blow tbat has fallen 
upon us. Three days ago her work seemed to 
be moving on so smoothly, her schools were so 
thriving, her zenana visitors were so eagerly 
welcomed, it seemed as though nothing but 
quiet progress was visible everywhere. Two 
days ago all this serenity was suddenly de- 
stroyed by the forcible abduction of Sooboo- 
nagam Ammal. She left the Deaconess Home 
early in the morning to attend to her daily 
duties so as to be through by the afiernoon. 


SOOBOONAGAM AMMAL 


She was particularly cheerful and happy over a 
picnic that had been arranged for the evening, 
when the moon would be at the full. Mrs. Old- 
ham and Miss Stephens saw her before she left 
home, and spent several merry minutes in con- 
versation. Two heurs later her bullock cart 
returned empty, and the driver, in great agita- 
tion, told us that Scoboo had been met by @ 
Hindu driving in a closed broughbam ; that she 
had been dragged out of her cart, forced into 
the brougham, and rapidly driven off. She 
cried out to the driver, ‘Go and tell Stephens 
umma that they are taking me away.’ The 
whole house was thrown into the utmost con- 
sternation and sorrow. The Hindus had always 
said that they would yet take her from us, but 
ten years is a long time, aud she, with her 
frank, fearless ways, supposed that the Hindu 
hatred had abated. 

“The commissioner of police has set the 
whole police force at work. But we who cnow 
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the stone-wall of Hinduism against all govern- 
mental actions, hope for but little from the 
police. Our hope is in God, and we are crying 
to Him night and day to save poor Sooboo 
from cruelty and dishonor. We trust her utter- 
ly; we know she would rather die than betray 
her Lord; we exult in what we know to be her 
devotion and fidelity ; but we grieve at the pos- 
sibilities of physical tortures that may be put 
upon her. 

“We ask that much prayer be made by all of 
you that Sooboo may be delivered from ber en- 
emies,and that this whole hateful system of 
Hinduism may be smitten down by the power 
of the Gospel. You will pardon Miss Stephens 
not writing herself. Sooboo is her own cuild in 
the faith,and she loved her as her daugbier. 
She will write you later the sequel of present 
events.” 


From Miss Stephens’ letter to Miss 
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Butler we are privileged to quote: 


“Can you hear the cry of my heart? Our 
Sooboo has been kidnapped! If I only knew 
that she was dead, I would be happier. What 
persecution, what dishonor, she must be going 
through! It breaks my heart. Will deliverance 
come? Oh, may God have mercy! Prey, pray, 
pray ? 





PERSONALS 





— Dr. R. W. Rogers, offDrew Theological 
Seminary, sailed tor Germany, Aug. 17, on 
the steamer ‘* Barbarossa.” 

— Rev. Albert Magee Billingsley, D. D., 
ot First Church, Clinton, Iowa, called at 
this office last week, He was making his 
first visit to Bosten and studying historic 
scenes in this vicinity. 


— Rev. Charles F. Rice, D. D., presiding 
elder of Cambridge District, New England 
Conference, preached twice in the Metho- 
dist church during his outing in Ogunquit, 
Me., greatly to the delight and profit of his 
hearers. 

— Rev. J. E. C. Sawyer, D. D., of Will- 
iamstown, made a welcome call at this office 
last week on his way from a visit to friends 
in Maine. Dr. Sawyer is on his fifth year in 
that educational centre, and greatly enjoys 
his pastorate. 


— Aimaro Sato, who is the talking mem- 
ber of the Japanese Peace Commission, was 
graduated at De Pauw University, Green- 
castle, Ind., in 1881, and was the first of the 
many students ot his nationality who have 
been educated at Greencastle. 


— The Bulletin of San Francisco, in its 
issue of Aug. 7, includes Rev. W. P. Stan- 
ley, of Hamilton Church, that city, tormer- 
ly of the Verwont Conference, among the 
group of preachers (with abstract and por- 
trait) who ** Appeal for the Redemption of 
the City.” 


— Dr. J. P. Brushingham, secretary of the 
General Conterence Commission on Ag- 
gressive Evangelism, has been engaged to 
conduct the devotional services at the 
morning hours apd an evangelistic insti- 
tute each afternoon during the session of 
the Dakota Conference. 


— Dr. M. D. Buell, after giving a course of 
three lectures on the evolution of St. Paul s 
Christian experience, at the Yarmouth 
camp. meeting, went to the Wyoming (Pa.) 
camp.meeting, where he is delivering 
eight lectures on the life and epistles of St. 
Paul. 


— Bishop James M. Thoburn, D. D., is to 
deiiver the missionary lectures at Bostoa 
University School ot Theology the coming 
winter. Particular interest attaches to this 
course because of the lecturer and because 
it will be in some measure a part of the 
jubilee celebration of the founding of our 
missionary work in India. 


— Mrs. Wood, wife of Rev. William 
Wood, ot Bridgton, Me., is bereaved in the 
death of her sainted mother, Mrs. Sarah M. 
Snellgrove, which occurred at the parson- 
age, Aug. 16. The interment took place in 
St. Andrews, N. B., where the deceased, 
who had been a life-long and very useful 
Methodist, had lived. 

— Rev. Herbert Boase, pastor of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Ashley, 
Ind., and Miss Mary H. McLaughlin, late 
professor in Taylor University, were 
united in marriage, Aug. 9, at the home of 
the bride’s parents in Chicago, Ill. Rev. G. 
A. McLaughlin, father of the bride, end 
editor of the Christian Witness, officiated. 


—On Sunday afternoon, the closing day 
ot the Christian Workers’ Conference at 
Northfield, a prayer-meeting was held to 
ask tor a definite spiritual awakening in 
this country. One hundred thousand cards, 
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bearing the short prayer, ‘“‘O Lord, send a 
revival, and begin with me!” were scat- 
tered through the audience by C. M. 
Alexander, the young singing evangelist. 


— Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, editor ot St. 
Nicholas since 1873, author of children’s 
stories and poet, died at her summer home 
in Onteora Park, Tannersville, N. Y., on 
Monday. 


— Kev. A. W. Mills, formerly a member 
ot the New England Conference, but who 
entered the Congregational ministry some 
years ago, has just resigned a successtul 
nine years’ pastorate with the Congrega- 
tional Church at Rye, N. H., to take effect, 
Oct. 1. 


— Rev. Worth M. Tippy, of Broadway 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind., is invited to 
become the pastor of Epworth Memorial 
Church, Cleveland, O., to succeed Rev. 
Ward Beecher Pickard, who has had a pas- 
torate of nine successful years. 


— The New York Christian Advocate of 
last week says: ‘*‘ Bishop Edward G. An- 
drews and Mrs. Andrews are spending the 
month of August on the cliffs at Lake Min- 
newaska. His eightieth birthday and the 
fifty-foarth anniversary of their marriage 
tell on the 7th inst., and were pleasantly 
celebrated by their numerous friends in the 
hotel. They offered the Bishop and Mrs. 
Andrews a purse of gold with which to 
purchase a souvenir, Judge Fitzgerald, of 
New York, presiding, and Dr. Robert Bag- 
nell, of the Metropolitan Temple, making 
the felicitous presentation speech. The 
Bishop responded happily, and Mr. I. W. 
Washburne, ot New York University Law 
School, toasted ‘The Bishop of Minne- 
waska.’ ”’ 


— Rev. John Elliot Bowman, of Jamaica, 
Vt., writes under date of Aug. 16: *“* The 
brief announcement in ZIon's HERAL», in 
the issue of the 9th inst., of the death of 
Rev. D. Lyle Thoburn at Lucknow, brings 
a keen sense of loss to many who knew 
him here. Those of us who had the priv- 
ilege of acquaintance with him in school 
days at Mt. Vernon St. a dozen years ago, 
can never forget qualities that endeared 
him tous. A few of us who had been fel- 
low students with him in the School of 
Theology bade him farewell as he took the 
train trom Boston on his departure for 
India. I trust we shall always remember 
the cheertul courage with which he entered 
his work. Wecan believe that work, how- 
ever brief God may have seen fit to make 
it, counts forever when it isdone in such a 
spirit as was always shown by Lyle Tho- 
burn. His death comes very near to me 
personally, and I cannot but express the 
feeling in some way. May I dosoin the 
writing of these lines ? ”’ 





BRIEFLETS 





Let me gather up and use the power I 
have, O God! before I run to Thee for 
more. 


The New Methodist Hymnal promised 
tor September first will be ready tor deliv- 
ery on that date. The first edition of 500,000 
is just coming from the presses, and a car- 
load of the new books reached Boston last 
week, as a first instalment to supply the 
demands of the New England churches. 
Those who have seen the book express 
great satistaction both with its appearance 
and contents, and on every hand there is a 
great interest shown in its introduction. It 
should at once become the Church Hymnal 
in fact as well as in name. 





The craze tor the cultivation of the 
esthetic nature may be carried too far. 
Some one asked a young maiden (who may 
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or may not have lived in Boston): * How 
do you like your little baby brother? ” 
** He is pretty nice,” was the reply, * only 
be lacks modern culture.” In Piato’s ideal 
state mayhap — but nowhere else — even 
the infants will possess culture ot the most 
modernized type. As itis, something must 
be allowed to nature and to individual 
idiosyncrasy. Not everybody can possess 
“ocultuah”’ of the most approved esthetic 
type. But every one may attain, through 
grace, to the moral beauty of an inward 
holiness, 





Let the babitual outlook be high enough 
to overlook the habiiual obstacles and dis- 
couragements, 





The increase of typhoid fever in New 
York city trom 38 cases in the first week in 
August last year to 92 cases this year, and 
the prevalence of the disease in some other 
cities, calls attention anew to the necessity 
of great care on the part of the public with 
respect to water and milk and articles of 
food, a8 well as general sanitary conditions. 
Typhoid fever is a wearing and wasting 
disease, which none can afford to contract, 
and, humanly speaking, is more generally 
preventable by the use of proper precau- 
tions than are some other forms of physical 
affliction. 





Owing to the clearness ot the air conver- 
sation in the Arctic regions can be carried 
on by persons two miles apart. Perhaps it 
may be assumed of heaven that the moral 
atmosphere there is so pure that saints sep-— 
arated at great distances are able to con- 
verse with perfect ease. There are those 
who hold that even here below congeniai 
spirits separated by distance are able to 
commune with one another. In any world 
it is certainiy true of Christian believers in 
a spiritual sense that though 

** Sundered far by faith they meet 
Around one common mercy-seat.” 

There are two ways ot “ living in others’ 
lives.’’ One is the selfish, envious and 
sycophantic way, in which a human being 
preys parasiticaily upon another, trying to 
subtract good from the other for his own 
benefit ; and the other is the way of sincere 
service and co operation. Happily, God 
has so arranged life that service to another 
invariably brings more from Him tothe one 
who serves than could be gained in any 
other way. 


“T have blistered my feet dancing,’’ 
once said a young woman to a minister. 
** And have you ever blistered them in 
God’s service?” rejoined the clergyman 
addressed. Entirely apart from the matter 
ot dancing is the important consideration 
emphasized by this minister, namely, the 
impropriety, and even sheer impudence, ot 
the course of many professing Christians 
who frequently weary themselves out, 
almost to the extreme of exhaustion, in the 
pursuit of the doubtful pleasures of the 
world, but who rarely, if evér, zesicusly 
blister hands, feet or tongue in the service 
or speech of Christ. 





Great injury every year is wrought to 
forest lands by the carelessness of loggers, 
tourists or sportsmen, whose camp. fires 
spread quickly through the underbrush. 


“ The campers toil not, neither spin, 
Yet pretty blazes they begin — 
Nor Solomon in all his ease, 
Burned money up like one of these! ’’ 


There is only too much foundation for 
this satirical bit of vere. The wastetulness 
of Americans is proverbial, and not tke 
least of these wanton sources of destruc- 
tion is the uncontrolled play of the fire- 
fiend. . It is time to call a halt on these fire 
loses. 
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A Unique Cathedral 


BISHOP CYRUS D. FOSS, 


<— the midst of the very charming 
scenery of the Thousand Islands of 
the St. Lawrence River there is what 1 
venture to term a unique cathedral. It is 
a small, completely sheltered bay, named, 
on account of its shape, ‘‘ Half Moon 
Bay.’’ It is like the moon four or five 
days after new moon, except that the 
outer end widens a little ; not a thin cres- 
cent, yet having sides almost perfectly 
curved, one convex and the other con- 
cave, like those of the waxing moon two 
or three Gays before its ‘‘ first quarter.’’ 
Its length is about three hundred feet. It 
is so shut in as to be placid except in 
heavy storms, and the water is exceed- 
ingly clear and transparent. The walls of 
the cathed:ial are steep little bluffs and 
cliffs of granite, fringed with luxuriant 
foliage, festooned with vines and sur- 
mounted by evergreen and other trees. 
About one hundsed feet from the inner 
end of the bay, on its convex side, a solid 
block of roughly hewn granite has been 
set up for a pulpit; and a rustic seat, 
large enough for two officiating ministers, 
stands behind it. Its location enables the 
minister (if, be a strong-lunged, ‘ out- 
door ’’ evangelist) to command the entire 
bay witb voice as well as eye. 

The site of this venerable cathedral 
(more ancient by far than any in England 
or Italy), which has the blue sky for its 
majestic dome, is at the side of Bostwick 
Island, two miles southwest from Gana- 
noque, Canada. Regular religious services 
are held init near sunset every Sunday dur- 
ing the summer, I enjoyed the rich priv- 
ilege of uniting with some eight hundred 
persons in attending such a service there 
last Sunday (Aug. 6). 

As the golden sun declined, and a gen- 
tle breeze rippled the surface of the nu- 
merous lakelets into which the broad 
expanse of the river is broken up by un- 
numbered islands, boats of many varieties 
of build and size came, from every point 
of compass, gliding toward the centre of 
attraction, bringing the worshipers from 
scores of cottages and small hotels. The 
boats made their way, in solemn silence 
and with no jostling, as near the pulpit as 
possible, until they were crowded close 
together and entirely filled the bay — the 
largest number of them ever gathered 
there during the twelve years since the 
service began. A careful observer, who is 
a constent attendant, estimated the num- 
ber of boats at two hundred. Twenty or 
thirty of them were ‘ motors,’’ the rest 
canoes and skifis. Most of them carried 
from two to five persons each; a few 
thirty or more each. 

During the service all the people re- 
mained in the boats, most of them with 
their keads respectfully uncovered ; and 
only the two offictating ministers were on 
the shore. A Presbyterian minister an- 
nounced several hymns, including, ‘‘ My 
faith looks up to Thee,’’ ‘‘ How firm a 
foundation,” and “* Abide with me.’’ He 
also read sundry prayers from the Church 
of England Prayer-book. 

It then fell to my lot to read the Holy 
Scriptures and briefly to expound them. 
I chose the last chapter of the epistle to 
the Philippians, and dwelt especially on 
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that promise — ‘‘ exceeding great and 
precious,’’ surely — ‘‘My God shall sup- 
ply all your need, according to His riches 
in glory, by Christ Jesus.’’ Many of the 
boats carried the British flag, and still 
more the Stars and Stripes ; and I could 
feel the unuttered responses as, in the 
closing prayer, I invoked the blessing of 
the King of kings on the august rulers of 
the nations which glory in those flags. 

During the service there sat just before 
mea mother and daughter (whom I had 
met a few days before) about to be sepa- 
rated the next day by Japan’s need of the 
Gospel. While the floating congregation 
scattered singing ‘‘ Ooward, Christian Sol- 
diers,’’ I was glad to give a word of spe- 
cial congratulation and benediction to the 
high-hearted young soldier of the Cross, 
who heeds the Captain’s call to a far-uaway 
outpost. She is ‘‘a child of many 
prayers,’’ the daughter of a well-known 
and highly-honored Canadian Methodist 
minister. By a curious coincidence there 
sat with her, in her canoe, a highly edu- 
cated Chinese girl just about to return to 
her own land as an evangelistic physi- 
cian. Neither of them can ever forget — 
and many others can never forget — that 
sweet, solemn, uplifting eunset hour in 
the cathedral at Half Moon Bay. 


Hay Island, Gananoque, Canada. 





SOLAR ECLIPSE 


PROF, J. B. COIT, PH.D. 


HE eclipse of August 30 has attracted 
the earnest attention of astronomers, 
and many have journeyed to favorable 
localities in the hope of being able to 
make observations of rare scientific value. 
Facts concerning the eclipse as a whole 
should be carefully distinguished from 
those referring only to the total phase. 
An extended region will witness a partial 
eclipse, while only a very restricted one 
will be favored with a complete obscura- 
tion of the sun. 

As the moon, a dark body, moves along 
its monthly orbit about the earth from 
west to east, its shadow reaches off into 
space, directly away from the sun. On 
August 30 this shadow sweeps across our 
earth. This is equivalent to saying that 
the moon comes between the earth and 
sun, encroaching first upon the western 
limb of the sun, and that, of two places 
where the phenomenon is visible, the one 
farther west will, in general, see the en- 
croachment first. Thesun’s real diameter 
is about four hundred times that of the 
moon, but his distance from the earth 
differs from hers by eesertially the same 
factor, making their apparent diaweters 
nearly equal. From this it results that, 
even in the case of a total eclipse, the 
moon entirely covers the sun for only a 
short time. We may express the same 
fact by saying that the moon’s shadow, at 
the point where it rests upon the earth, 
has but a limited diameter, so that the re- 
gion within which the sun is entirely hid- 
den is a narrow belt of the earth’s surface, 
the ‘‘ path of the shadow.’’ In the ap- 
proaching eclipse this belt is a little more 
than one hun:ired miles wide. For regions 
without it, the eclipse is }-artial, the mag- 
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nitude decreasing as the distance from the 
path of totality increases. 

The partial phase begins at a point a 
little south of Washington, D. C., just as 
the sun is rising there. This is at 5h., 88m. 
eastern time, the time used in New Eng. 
land. A little later the eclipse begins at 
Boston. The partial phase ends at a point 
in eastern Africa, just as the sun is setting. 
In eastern time it is 10h., 388m., A. m. 

The ¢ota/ phase appears first in Manito- 
ba, the shadow touching the earth there at 
sunrise, i. ¢., at 6 h., 41 m., eastern time, 
and ends in Arabia, at sunset, 9 h., 34 m., 
A. M., eastern time, During this period of 
nearly three hours, the interval bet ween 
sunrise in Manitoba and sunset in Arabia, 
the shadow sweeps across Labrador, the 
Atlantic Ocean, Spain, the Mediterranean 
Sea, northeastern Africa and Arabia. At 
Bostoa the moon will be seeu to encroach 
upon theeun until it covers seven-tenths 
of his diameter, leaving a bright crescent 
undimmed. In Florida two or three- 
tenths of the eun’s diameter will be cov- 
ered, while still farther south there will 
be no eclipse. In Spain the eclipse occurs 
at midday, and the total phase lasts near- 
ly four minutes, making this the best re- 
gion for general observations if the weather 
be favorable. 

When the eclipse is partial, observations 
have little scientific value, and where it is 
total the chief interest centres in that 
which exists independent of the eclipse, 
but which becomes visible only when the 
moon cuts off the intense light of the sun. 
Minor phenomena, such as lowering of 
temperature, development of atmospheric 
movements, etc., directly vaused by the 
eclipse, are not, however, wanting in in- 
terest. 

As far as we know, the planet nearest tc 
the sun is Mercury. His movements pre- 
sent perturbations which could be ex- 
plained by the attraction of a planet hav- 
ing an orbit nearer the sun than his own. 
This is the reason for suspecting the exist- 
ence of the so-called Vulcan. Photo- 
graphs of the regions adjacent to the sun 
are taken during totality, hoping thus to 
discover any such body if it exist. Should 
favorable results be obtained in Labrador, 
Spain and Africa, covering an interval of 
two and one-half hours, they might show 
sufficient change in the position of the 
newly found planet during that time to 
render possible the computation of an ap- 
proximate orbit. All efforts to see or pho- 
tograph Vulcan at former eclipses have 
been fruitless, and if negative results are 
obtained again, under favoring meteoro- 
logical conditions and with the improved 
photographic methods to be employed, 
most astronomers will conclude that no 
one planet exists nearer the sun than Mer- 
cury, of sufficient mass to produce the 
perturbations in his motion. 

The wonderful solar corona will doubt- 
less be the object most carefully studied. 
While the details in its form, as seen at 
different eclipses, vary greatly, it is al- 
ways of marvelously delicate texture, 
bright, silvery white, decreasing in bril- 
liancy outward from the sun, and having 
no definite boundaries. As seen by the 
writer in May, 1900, it extended away 
from the sun (apparently from the coal- 
black moon) on either side, a distance 
varying from one and one-half to three 
solar diameters. Near the poles of the 
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sun the appearance was that of separate 
streamers, curving gracefully back toward 
the body of the sun. The black moon at 
the centre, surrounded by this ‘ halo of 
solar gilory,’”? with several ‘ promi- 
nences’? — masses of incandescent gas, 
deep red in color — appearing to rise di- 
rectly from the moon, all projected 
against the deep blue background of the 
sky, formed a picture of surpassing 
peauty. 

Accurate knowledge as to the nature of 
the corona would materially aid in our 
study of the sun in general, and the im- 
portance of this study can be understood 
only when we reflect that our sun is the 
one star among scores of millions which is 
near enough to appear as more than a 
mere point, even in the largest telescopes. 

Efforts will be made to determine the 
spectrum. of the corona more accurately, 
to measure the amount of light and heat 
coming from it, to decide whether its 
light is reflected sunlight or comes from 
particles of incandescent matter or even 
bears some analogy to the light of the 
familiar terrestrial aurora, and to note any 
changes in its form as seen at one place 
and later at another. In these and in 
many other investigations photography 
will be extensively employed. 


Boston University. 





“IT MICHT HA’ BEEN WAUR” 


When failures becloud the blue of your sky, 
And troubles begin in torrents to pour, 
Just think of the floods that others have 

whelmed, 
And say to yourself, “ It micht ha’ been 
waur,”’ 
— You’re drenched, but no droon’d; it 
micht ha’ been waur ! 


When out on life’s sea your vessel is 
wrecked, 
Beyond the reliet of a humanly shore, 
Cling fast to the spar God’s put in your 


hand 
And say to yourself, ‘‘ It micht ha’ been 
waur,’’ 
— Some haven’t a spar; it micht ha’ been 
waur! 


When Death, blanching Death, stalks into 
your street 
And knocks with appalline hand at your 
door, 
Hold tast to the hope God’s put in your 
heart 
And say to yourself, “ It micht ha’ been 
waur,”’ 
— What if you’d nae hope It micht ha’ 
been waur ! 


And when you shall stand before the 
(Freat Judge, 
Who'll open the book and scan your life 


o’er, 
May He in His love forgive where you 
tried, 
And say to your soul, “It micht ha’ 
been waur. 
Gang ye wi’ the sheep; it might ha’ been 
waur!” 


— John H. Finlay. 





— How beautiful the figure in which He 
represents Himself as saying : ‘* Behold, I 
Stand at the door, and knock. If any man 
Will open the door, I will come in to him!” 


Is not that enough? The great God stands 
at your heart and mine, and gently tapping 


as if by the fingers ot His love, He calls, 
‘Open, open, open,’”’ and His tuliness is 
ready to enter in. — Bishop Simpson. 
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LIGHT IN THE DARKNESS 
REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 


SEA voyage is a symbol of the 
voyage of life. When I have 
crossed the Atlantic [ have loved to go 
out on the deck at night, and, standing 
by the binnacle, to watch the steersman 
at the wheel. The present gigantic 
steamers do not afford a passenger the 
opportunity to do this, as we once could 
do on a sailing packet. I have stuod by 
the steersman when beyond the bow there 
arose a wall of darkness. Huge waves 
were smiting the vessel in the face, 
Great chasms opened in the dark for her 
prow to plunge in, and then, leaping 
upward, she would toss the spray off her, 
as a lion shakes the dewdrops from his 
mane. It looked hazardous enough for 
that great ship, with its freight of human 
life, to be driving on through the black 
miduight. 

But all the time the pilot was at the 
helm. He looked steadfastly down at 
the binnacle light which shone on the 
face of the compass. That binnacle com- 
pass was the eye of the ship. By that 
faithful guide she sees her way through 
the pitchy darkness. 


** We hear the bell struck in the night, 
We hear the nvise about the keel, 

We see the compass glimmer bright, 

We kuow the pilot’s at the wheel.’’ 


And so the shipmaster ‘‘cracks on ’’ the 
canvas, and pushes trustfully through the 
dark aud over the billows, 

In the same manner, every child of 
God is to sail his way toward eternity. 
The future is all a mystery. No one 
knows what the next hour may bring 
forth. There are unseen trials and un- 
looked-for assaults of temptation. There 
are perils in the deep and threatening lee 
shores. Headwinds of adversity often 
swell into gales that send ruinous waves 
which make a clean breach from stem to 
stern. We know not what is in the dark- 
ness. But we do know that our compass 
is all right. It isof Divine workmanship ; 
it is God’s own, infallible, inspired, and 
unchangeable Word. The binnacle light 
shines full on its face, and in the darkness 
we can read such precious truths as these, 
which flash out like diamonds: ‘ The 
Lord knoweth them that are His.” ‘* No 
good thing will He withhold from them 
who walk uprightly.’’ ‘To the upright 
there ariseth light in the darkness.’”’ The 
binnacle light flames down beautifully on 
this precious truth: ‘ All things work 
together for good to them who love God, 
who are called according to His purpose.”’ 
‘‘Hope thou in God: for we shall yet 
praise Him, who is the health of ovr 
countenance, and our God.’’ 

Come up close to the light, all ye who 
are burdened with anxieties, and read 
these assuring words: ‘‘ Be anxious for 
nothing ; cast your cares upon Him, for 
He careth for you.’”’ Are you sorely tried 
with sharp providences that seem to your 
eye harsh and cruel? Then read these 
sweet words by the binnacle lamp: 
‘‘Whom [ love I chasten. No chastening 
is for the present joyous, but grievous ; 
nevertheless, afterward it yieldeth the 
peaceable fruit of righteousness,’’ 

Wait and see, my brother! Sorrow- 
stricken sister, wait and see! Look, too, 
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at this glowing verse that flashes out in 
the darkness: ‘‘ What I do thou knowes 
not now ; but thou shalt know hereafter.”’ 
The end of the voyage is not far off to 
some of us. What saith the legend of the 
compass? Here it is : ‘ Let not your 
heart be troubled ; believe also in Me; in 
my Father’s house are many mausions ; 
I go to prepare a place for you.” ‘It 
doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 
No matter, so long as we know that 
‘* when He shall appear we shall be like 
Him, for we shall see Him as He is.” 
Let the winds roar, then, if they will. 
Our Pilot is at the helm ! 


** Slacken no sail, brother, 
At inlet or island, 
Straight by the compass steer 
Straight for the highland. 


* Set thy sail carefully, 
Darkness is round thee, 
Steer thy coarse steadily, 
Quicksands may ground thee. 


‘* Fear not the darkness, 
Dread not the night ; 
God’s Word is thy compass, 
Christ is thy light. 


** Crowd all thy canvas on 

Out through the foam! 

It soon will be morning, 
And heaven be thy home.’”’ 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





LETTER FROM PORTLAND, ORE. 
“ MIOA WEBER.” 


T is rumored that Bishop Moore has 
asked Dr. C. E. Cline, of Portland, to 
take the superintendency of the Kalispell 
Mission Conference in Northwest Montana. 
It he should go to that field, New England 
Methodists may look out lest they lose 
some of their best young preachers to man 
that interesting and promising work. 
* = 


Dr. Benjamin Gill, member of the New 
England Conference, has been in Portland 
for some wesks visiting his brothers, 
Joseph K. and John Gill. Dr. Gill ad- 
dressed the Portland Preachers’ Meeting 
the other morning, and was by rising vote 
made an honorary member of that body — 
a distinction conferred on but tew non- 
resident clergymen. 

> 


Rev. C. J. Larsen, pastor of First Nor- 
wegian and Danish Church, Portland, and 
his wife are sorely bereaved in the death of 
their beloved daughter, Elsie, aged twenty 
years. The young lady died under an 
operation for some trouble of the palate. 
She was an accomplished musician, an 
active worker in the church, and much be- 
loved, not only in her father’s church, but 
by a large circle of friends in the city. 
Bishop Moore and the Methodist pastors 
attended the funeral in a body, Rev. T. B. 
Ford, D. D., an old friend of the tamily, 
having charge of the services. 

x * 


Bishop John W. Hamilton was present 
during most of the Methodist Congress, 
his sermons and addresses striking twelve 
every time. He holds tenaciously to 
everything good of the past while intensely 
optimistic of the future. One needs to be 
with Bishop Hamilton day atter day in 
such a gathering as this congress in order 
to appreciate his good sense and breadth of 
character. 

a s 

Bishop Moore left day betore yesterday 
to meet some eugagementsijin Nebraska 
and Kansas, expecting to return in time to 
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hold the Utah Mission Conference, Aug. 9, 
thence to the session of the Montana 
Conference at Dillon on the 16th. From 
there he proceeds northward to preside at 
the Kalispell Mission Conterence and the 
North Montana. Early in September he 
goes East to hold his old home Conference 
in Ohio, on which journey he will be in 
charge of the modest little lady who has 
had so much to do in shaping his history 
tthe last forty years. 
= - 


The late Methodist Congress in Portland 


‘took strong ground against the sand-lot 


agitation now going on chiefly in San 
Francisco against Japanese emigration to 
the United States. A vigorous resolution, 
introduced by Dr. C. E. Cline, was adopted, 
favoring the coming of these hardy little 
men to this country, and a liberal interpre- 
tation ot the Chinese exclusion act. The Jap 
anese flock to the Methodist Church on this 
coast like ducks toa pond. They make not 
only exemplary Christians, but industrious 
laborers. 
. a 

The announcement of the death of Rev. 
G. M. Booth, D. D., who was to have pre- 
sided in that very session, completely over- 
whelmei the Methodist Congress with 
griet. A committee consisting of Bishop 
Moore, Dr. Rader, Rev. U. F. Hawk, pre- 
siding elder of Spokane District, and Dr. 
A. N. Fisher, was appointed to attend the 


funeral at The Dalles, where Dr. Booth 


lived and died. At the time of his death he 
was presiding elder of The Dalles District, 
Columbia River Conterence. He was a 
brotherly, competent, brave servant of the 
church, and a delegate to the General Con- 
ferences ot 1896, 1900, and 1904. 


Rev. Walton Skipworth, pastor the last 
three years of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at The Dalles, has been appointed 
presiding elder ot The Dalles District, to 
succeed the late Dr. G. M. Booth. The 
other presiding elders of the Columbia 
River Conference preferred to have the few 
remaining weeks preceding the Conference 
session go over without a tormal appoint- 
ment, in order to the exercise of greater 
freedom in making the selection of a pre- 
siding elder in full cabinet; but Bishop 
McDowell thought, no doubt, the closing of 
the Conterence year required some one in 
charge, and so made the appcintment. 


The last legislature established for ‘ wife- 
beaters’ in this Staite a whipping- post. 
The law has been in torce less than six 
months, during which time two able- bodied 
fisticuffs have been soundly flogged by a 
deputy sheriff. The effect has been whole- 
some, not only on the two offenders them- 
selves, but upon others given to the pastime 
of pummeling helpless wives. The police 
report a great falling off in that particular 
indulgence. A number of sentimental per- 
sons have given through the local press 
hysterical expressions of disapproval of 
such “a brutal law,” forgetting that the 
law was made only for brutes. 


Yes, Portland has had a Methodist Con- 
gress, conceived and carried out in detail 
by that Phil-Sheridan-sort of a man in 
church work, Bishop D. H. Moore, aided 
by a most competent executive committee, 
and Dr. ». L. Rader, secretary. The Con- 
gress exceeded the expectations of every- 
body. The attendance at all the sessions 
was something remarkable. Kvangelism 
and missions were in the air from start to 
finish. The representation was tremen- 
dous trom all over the Northwest and as 
far east as Utah and Montana. It is sure 
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to mark the beginning of a new era in this 
great and growing empire, and no gather- 
ing ever presented a purer, truer and 
higher model of excellence than this Con- 
gress. The forty or fifty speakers did 
themselves and the cause they represented 
great credit. Of course nothing like legis- 
lation was attempted, but it was ten days 
ot enthusiastic conference and fellowship, 
with three effective Bishops cheering at 
every point. Bishop Thoburn pronounces 
it one ot the most successful missionary 
conventions he has attended. 


The Portland Methodist preachers here- 
by extend to the editor of Zron’s HERALD 
a hearty invitation to visit the Lewis and 
Clark Exposition, and the sessions of the 
Methodist Preachers’ Meeting, and to 
preach in any and all of our wide-awake 
churches. Come over, Dr. Parkhurst, and 
see us, for nearly every Methodist preacher 
in Portland — twelve in all — pays for and 
reads your paper. You ought to make usa 
visit. 





OUR NEIGHBORS 


Somebody near you is struggling alone 
Over life’s desert sand ; 
Faith, hope and courage together are gone; 
Reach him a helping hand ; 
Turn on his darkness a beam of your light; 
Kindle, to guide him, a beacon fire bright ; 
Cheer his. discouragement, soothe his 
aftright, 
Lovingly help him to stand. 


Somebody near you is hungry and cold; 
Send him some aid today; 

Somebody near you is teeble and old, 
Lett without human stay. 

Under his burdens put hands kind and 

strong ; 

Speak to him tenderly, sing him a song; 

Haste to do something to help him along 
Over his weary way. 


Dear one, be busy, for time flieth fast, 
Soon it will all be gone; 
Soon will our season of service be past, 
Soon will our day be done. 
Somebody near you needs now a kind 
word ; 
Some one needs help, such as you can 
afford ; 
Haste to assist in the name of the Lord. 
There may be a soul to be won! 


— Selected. 





CATCHING FISH 
REV. O. 8. BAKETEL, D. D. 


DO not pose as a fisherman. My luck, 
if I ever have any, usually depends 
upon the good fisherman Iam with. I get 
my genius from him. I was not a born 
fisherman, nor trained as one. It was not 
my natural bent, for it took more patience 
than I generally had on hand, to sit and 
wait and wait fora “ nibble.’”’ In my boy- 
hood days I knew a drunken, swearing 
blacksmith who could catch more fish on 
Sunday than any pious, sober man of the 
community on a week day who fished the 
same stream. He knew how to Ash. 

It you go after fish, it is very necessary to 
know some things. You must find where 
they are, must know their habits, the sort 
of bait and tackle they will play around, 
whether to reach them in deep water or 
shallow, whether to sink a line or “ cast a 
fiy.”” They must be studied. If we would 
be “ fishers of men,” it is equally necessary 
that we know where, when, how. 

My friend invited me to visit him at his 
camp on Cape Cod Bay. I found bim 
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perched on a sand-pile overlooking the 
blue waters. Only one other house was |n 
sight. There were no “ requirements of so. 
ciety ’’ there. As the evening came on he 
was anxious we should go fishing, to which 
I readily assented. But I had only my 
** Sunday- go-to meeting clothes.” What 
could I do? It was not long before I was 
tully *‘ rigged out ” in a pair of old pants, 
woolen socks, low shoes, sweater, and 
slouch hat. Here was a subject for a kodak 
fiend. About sundown we pushed out in 
our boat to row down the shore a mile or 
two. After consultation it was decided we 
should fish for ecla. Then the question 
arose: ‘* Where are they?’’ My friend, 
while he is a Methodist preacher, is also an 
expert at this business. We were soon on 
the * fishing ground’’ where he was sure 
they were. In the boat we had a quantity 
of sand eels. They look very much likea 
little fish, of a silvery color, about four or 
five inches long. These we threw into the 
water, and very soon he said: ‘* They are 
all around us.”’ I did not know, for it was 
dark, and I had no way of assuring my- 
self; but he said: ‘* They come to the sur- 
face and make a sucking noise as they take 
in the air and water.”’ 

We rowed into shallow water where we 
could wade, and anchoring our boat, pro- 
ceeded to put overboard the huge net we 
carried with us. It was about 6 feet wide 
and 369 feet long, loaded with lead for sink- 
ers all along one side, and large corks as 
floaters on the other. To either end of the 
net was about 20@ feet of line. So we had 
nearly 800 teet to handle. We fastened the 
end of one line to the shore, then let out 
line and net, until, having made a great 
circuit, the other line had reached the 
shore. Now we must “ pull in.” Soon 
each end of the net was at the water’s 
edge; then our aim was that one edge 
should be kept on the bottom that nothing 
could escape unuerneath, while we kept 
the other edge above the surfaces that noth- 
ing should go over the top. It was quite a 
task for two persons to do this, and one of 
them a green hand. But we pulled away 
until fina'ly the great pocket in the middle 
of the net was reached, and as that ca:ae 
ashore we found a barrel of squirming eels. 
With a deep net these were soon transferred 
to the boat, the net gathered in, and two wet 
fishermen took their seat amid this wrig- 
gling mass to row homeward, well satisfied 
with about three hours’. work. 

We gathered some points. This man 
knew where fish were, and went nowhere 
else. He sought no doubtful spot. He did 
not seek them with bludgeon or cable, but, 
knowing their habits, he understood how 
to approach and take them. If it had been 
lett for me to find and then capture them, 
the chances are they would all be in the 
waters of Cape Cod Bay now. 

Jesus said : ** I will make you fishers of 
men.” He meant we should do it success- 
fully. Men with their habits and pecul- 
iarities must be studied. Fish go in 
**schools.’”’ Men are often in groups, and 
can be found and reached there. Not all 
fish will take the same bait, nor will all 
men be caught in the same manner. A 
tiny hook for one fish, a large one for 
another ; so a little thing will often reach 
one person, while much more is necessary 
to reach another. 

The best fishing ground for the church 
today is the Sunday-school, and there 
ought to be no better fisherman than the 
teacher. It takes some skill and patience, 
with buta simple bait, and we can catch 
great “schools ”’ of them. Modern meth- 
ods are for the purpose of making expert 
fishermen. We are looking for a “ great 
catch.”’ 


New York City. 
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Overshadowings of the Almighty 


Ex-President William Fairfield Warren. 


Sermon preached before the New England Annual Conference, April 5, 1905, at Melrose, Mass. 


LITTLE more than thirteen years 
trom this date, those of you who 
may then be alive are to behold a spectacle 
we!] calculated to rivet the attention of 
millions and to fill their hearts with terror. 
You may not as yet have heard of it, but it 
is to consist of a stupendous pillar in the 
sky — nota pillar of cloud, nor of fire, but 
a pillar of darkness. It will be over one 
hundred miles in diameter, circular in 
shape, and more than two hundred thou- 
sand miles in height. It will first appear 
above the Pacific Ocean somewhere to the 
south of our Aleutian Islands, and will 
seem to be moving landward. It will 
strike our western coast near Vancouver’s 
Island, then move on across the whole 
breadth of the continent to Florida, thence 
out over the Atlantic Ocean and there be 
lost to view. All this will occur in a few 
hours’ time, and the exact day of its occur- 
rence is already known. It will be on Sat- 
urday, the 8th of June, 1918. I may add 
that but for our foreknowledge of its com- 
ing, and of its cause, that portentous spec- 
tacle would fill millions of hearts with coa- 
sternation. As itis, our people will gladly 
welcome it as affording a precious oppor- 
tunity to acquire new knowledge of the 
works and ways of God. 

This particular total eclipse of the sua, of 
which I have just spoken, is no more cer- 
tainly toreknown than are many others. 
There will be a similar one visible in our 
northern hemisphere on the 30th of next 
August ; another January 14, 1907 ; another 
January 3, 1908 ; another April 28, 1911 ; an- 
other August 21, 1914; another September 
10,1923; and so ou. The paths of all these 
traveling pillars of darkness have been 
calculated and laid dowo in charts that 
show accurately the countries and the seas 
which they are to overshadow. Indeed, a 
German astronomer, Oppolzer, almost 
twenty years ago published the paths of 
all the annular and total eclipses of the sun 
visible from the equatorial regions or from 
the northern hemisphere, for more than 
three thousand years -- namely, from 1200 
before Christ to Anno Domini 2161. What 
astonishing forecasts are here! By what 
unimaginable patience and labor has this 
knowledge been attained ! How admirable 
an achievement of human powers is this 
whereby we can determine whether on any 
given day in any given year during the 
next thousand years this city is to lie iu the 
open sunlight or in the shadow of an 
eclipse! The very gods whom Greece and 
Rome worshiped as supreme and immortal 
were never credited with such powers and 
achievements as these. 

But why do I now and here speak of 
these eclipses of the sun? For the best of 
reasons. My text is that striking expres- 
sion in the first verse of the 91st Psalm: 
“The Shadow of the Almighty.’’ And 
what grander shadow does creation offer as 
aD illustration of the shadow of the Al- 
mighty than that whose majestic move- 
ment across a hemisphere I have teebly de- 
scribed? But it this does not please you, 
I will take another, one which is yet larger, 
and oftener available for our strdy. In- 
stead of the shadow of the moon, I will take 
that of the earth. It passes over us every 
twenty-four hours. Night, as you well 
know, is nothing in the world but a diur- 
nal solar eclipse. What ie its effect? You 


well know. Itis the 
Curtain Lifter of God’s Immeasurable 
Theatre, 


It gives us in the stellar depths spectacles 
Which overwhelm us with the manitested 


majesty of God. Ages ago Job caught the 
vision and exclaimed: ‘** He uncoversth 
wonderful things out of the darkness,” 
Aud how well has a modern poet expressed 
the thought : 


‘Mysterious Night! 

Knew thee 

From report divine, and heard thy name, 

Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 

This glorious canopy of light and blre? 

Yet, ’neath a curtain of translucent dew, 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 

Hesperus, with all the host of heaven came, 

And lo! creation widened in man’s view. 

Who could have thought such darkness lay 
concealed 

Within thy beams, O sun!” 


Soitis. Night carries our vision farther, 
millions on millions of milss farther, than 
does the day. The morning sun drops the 
curtain that evening has lifted. But for 
this long conical shadow of the earth we 
should never have seen one of the stars of 
heaven. It is the one divinely provided 
telescope-tube through which alone we can 
study the most stupendous of all the visi- 
ble works of God. It is, in its way, a 
shadow of the Almighty, and it has taught 
us more of God, and of the infinite ranges 
ot His power and wisdom, than a thousand 
added suns could ever have taught. 

All these divinely ordered overshadow- 
ings in the natural world have their coun- 
terparts, and more than their counterparts, 
in the world of meu and in the world of 
sacred history. In the New Testament 


Three Divine Overshadowings 


when our first parent 


are mentioned, and each of them is full of 
instruction. The first is one of ineffable 
sacredness and mystery. It was pre-an- 
nounced in words which my lips are not 
worthy to repeat — words which only the 
white angel of the Annunciation was wor- 
thy to bring to human ear: “ The power 
ot the Highest shall overshadow thee, thou 
blessed among women!” It is not for me 
—itis not torany mortal man — to interpret 
those words. Here warth’s highest mys- 
teries and heaven’s highest mysteries meet 
and blend. But, blessed be God! the words 
got uttered, and never can the universe be 
what it would have been had they never 
been spoken. And, blessed be God! it is 
for me, and for every member of my race, 
to hail the issue in a sinless, unbegotten 
Man, an unexampled incarnate Son of God. 
A new creation was begun, one far surpass- 
ing that archetypal one effscted when, in 
the beginning, the same power of the 
Highest overshadowed the primal waters 
and commanded that light and life should 
be. Here, first, is the world of creatures 
permitted to see the divine becoming hu- 
wan, and the human divine. 

A second divine overshadowing picture1 
in the New Testament transports us toa 
street in ancient Jerusalem. It is in form 
a solar eciipse, but the body obstructing 
the rays of the sun is not the moon, nor yet 
the earth; it isa human body. This body 
is that ot the Apostle Peter. You remem- 
ber the scene. And the immortally beauti- 
ful thing about it is that multitudes of 
people are so desperately desirous to have 
Peter’s shadow pass over them that even 
though they are too weak and sick to stand 
alone, they get their friends to bring them 
out on keds and couches, and to range 
them along the probable path over which 
that shadow is to pass. And why? Simply 
because those people, who but a tew days 
betore were ready to stone Peter and all 
that companied with him, have lately 
come to find in him a strange new virtue, 


one so sane and sanitary and saving, that 
even his over passing shadow may be 
expected to heal disease and to drive away 
death. We cannot doubt that this beauti- 
ful faith of the multitude was divinely 
honored, for in the very next verse we read 
of other throngs of the sick and disabled 
brought in from all the country round 
about, and it is added: “‘ They were healed 
every one.”’ 

This particular overshadowing of the 
Almighty has a lesson of profoundest 
significance for every disciple who would 
be a winner of souls. It was only when 
Peter turned his back to the sun and. 
looked earthward, in the direction pointed 
out by his shadow, that he got to see the 
fellow beings who needed his help, and 
came to understand why God had called 
him to pass that day through that particu- 
lar street. So it is with all successors of 
the apostle. And whata revelation it was 
that met the eye of Peter! He saw more 
than the poor wretch over whom his 
shadow was for the moment passing — 
more than the multitude waiting on beds 
and couches—in all these, beyond all 
these, he saw the unnumbered millions of 
human beings who in misery and pain and 
death have peopled our planet from betore 
the beginnings of recorded time. In and 
beyond these visible sufferers he saw the 
unknowable millions yet unborn, yet 
needing in their turn a like deliverance, in 
order that they, too, may ultimately con- 
stitute a part of the multitude which no 
man can number, and in robes of white 
stand, without fault, before God’s throne. 
What wonder that with such a vision con- 
fronting his downward gaze he found him- 
self dowered with a more than human 
power to transmit to the sorrowing and 
sinful the currents of that divine energy 
which saves. So may it be with us, so 
ought it ever to he. 

But if there is a lesson for the preacher, 
there is also one for the soul who through 
the mediation of the preacher bas found 
salvation. Peter, sighting down the line of 
his shadow, made discoveries of infinite 
importance to him. In like maaner each 
healed soul, sighting up the line of that 
shadow, caught a vision such as no un- 
shadowed archangel ever so fully saw. 
What was it? I have (ound a name for it, 
but a name that I must pause a moment to 
explain. 

The astronomers have often tried to tell 
us of that which leaps to their view at the 
moment when in the progress of a total 
eclipse the last ray of the sun disappears, 
Behind and around the black, black disk of 
the obstructing moon there then bursts 
upon the vision of the beholder an inde- 
scribable flash of pearly radiance whose 
fiiaments and quivering streamers dart 
forth intu space millions of :ailes from the 
solar centre. They call it the ** corona,” 
the crown of the hidden king of day. No 
wonder that enlightened governments send 
scientific parties half way round the globe 
when necessary, in order that they may 
secure the best points for observation when 
opportunity for such an observation oc- 
curs. In the year 1878 observers on Pike’s 
Peak saw and measured coronal streamers 
ot outflashing light 9,000,000 of miles in 
length. At the same moment the spectro- 
scope was revealing crimson protuberances 
on the chromosphere — crimson fountains 
playing their streams hundreds of thou- 
sands of miles in height. That was a sug- 
gestion, just a small suggestion, of the rev- 
elation that burst upon every soul in the 
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Jerusalem street to whom Peter brought 
the overshadowing of the Almighty. In 
the twinkling of an eye there came to each 
a vision of what I love to call the 


Corona of God. 


Not the unobstructed and untempered 
splendor of His power and glory — that 
would have been insufferable, a consuming 
fire. No, it was the better vision, the one 
which revealad the hidiag of His glory, the 
stooping of His majesty, the condescending 
ministry of His love to the crippled, the 
helpless, the ill-deserving. These irrepress- 
ible, self-concealing, yet self-betraying 
hidings of the glory of God in the very mo- 
ment of His completest divine overshadow- 
ing of the creature — these constitute, and 
evermore will constitute, the true Corona 
of God. 

The third and only other divine over- 


‘shadowing mentioned in the New Testa- 


ment takes us to the Mount of the Trans- 
figuration. The three disciples who stood 
nearest to our Lord are there as witnesses. 
The Master is praying Himself into a mo- 
ment’s enjoyment of the whiteness of the 
glory which He had with the Father before 
the world was. Suddenly a “ bright cloud ”’ 
overshadows them. The cloud is described 
as photeine — luminous. How paradoxical, 
you say, to speak of the shadow of an ob- 
ject that is itself luminous — the shadow of 
a fire-filled, light-giving cloud! 

I reply by reminding you that our text 
contains what seems an even greater para- 
dox. May we not better ask: How is it 
that the Psalmist can speak of what he 
calls ‘** the shadow of the Almighty?” Do 
we not read: “ God is light, and in Him 
there is no darkness at all?” Can the 
centre and incandescent source of all light 
cast a shadow? We need net ask. In 
reality there is no paradox in the one case 
or in the other. We speak of persons and 
things as “ casting’ a shadow. Such lan- 
guage is false and thoroughly misleading. 
No shadow was ever “ cast ’’ by any object. 
What is ashadow? In a solar eclipse the 
shadow of the moon may cause us to grope 
in darkness and the birds to seek their 
nests, but after all it is only lessened light, 
not some inky substance called darkness, 
that is falling around us. Were the moon 
only a little more translucent we should at 
once see that it is simply serving the pur- 
pose of a sun shade — simply tempering the 
light that still reaches us. Even as it is, 
while the luminous rays are intercepted by 
the too great opacity of the moon, there 
doubtless are infinitely finer ones that 
glide through that lunar lens as freely and 
steadily as the X. rays pour through the ex- 
posed tissues of your hand. Be not de- 
ceived by words. No shadow was ever 
shaped out of some portentous substance, 
called darkness. Each is simply a tri- 
dimensional field ot tempered and softened 
light. Vhis fact cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized. For us, God’s chosen messen- 
gers, and for ail who honestly aim to get 
acquainted with the laws and the life of the 
spiritual world, it has a lesson of profound- 
est significance. 

Do you ask: What is this lesson? It is 
that the shadows which providentially 
overtake us in life, and which seem to 
darken our days, are no less truly from 
God than are life’s fullest illuminations. 
So tar as they are not of our own procuring, 
they are deliberate, considerate, compas- 
sionate temperings of light to our weak 
and unpracticed organs of vision, and to 
our tender powers of growth. They are 
simply shades let down to protect our 
baby eyes from the glare of God’s blazing 
sun. And the beauty of it is that on every 
one of these divinely provided sun shades 
there is a picture for our baby eyes to see 
and to take delight in. And, better yet, by 
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the time we get acquainted with the pic- 
ture, we discover that it has a hidden 
meaning —a message to us from the maker 
and the holder of the picture. And by the 
time we have mastered this message, we 
find, in place of the first shade, a new and 
thinner one, adapted most carefully to our 
strengthening sight. On this new trans- 
parency is a new and yet fairer picture, 
and in the picture a message yet more 
marvelous than the last. Oh, for a spirit- 
ual astronomer competent to forecast for us 
a few of these yet on-coming shadows of 
the Almighty! Those already past have 
been worthy of angelic admiration — what 
must the advancing series bring ? 

Speaking tor myself, I must say that I 
know of nothing more inspiring to the 
human heart, or more challenging to 
human intellect, than this 


Succession of Divine Transparencies 


now in progressive exhibition in the world 
of creatures. It thrilled the author of the 
Apocalypse through and through. It 
thrilled the Apostle Paul through and 
through. For him there occurred on the 
way to Damascus a sudden shifting of the 
divine transparencies. It dazed him tor 
the moment, but he quickly saw that the 
shadow of the Almighty that had been 
litted off him had also been lifted oft his 
people and off all after. generations of men. 
He saw that the whole Levitical system, in 
which for long centaries the inillions of 
God’s people had sought and found God, 
was in reality only a divinely given sun 
shade through which the blazing eftul- 
gence ot Jehovah’s holiness had been tem- 
pered and softened to human apprehension. 
He saw that in and by the pictorial 
methods of the Levitical system, God’s 
purpose had been to impart to His prat- 
tling children such measures of truth and 
lite as they were prepared to receive, and, 
in the process, to prepare them for new and 
higher revelations. It became clear to 
him that “ the law’’ had only the skia, 
** the shadow of the good things to come ; ”’ 
and that now, the good things having ar- 
rived, the foreshadowing dispensation had 
vanished away. 

Beloved, does not this thought start 
another — the overwhelming thought that 
possibly some day a shift of divine trans- 
parencies may all-unexpectedly overtake 
us, and we, to our consternation, find the 
most habitual and trusted of our world- 
concepts vanishing away? It is a most 
sobering thought. And it is far from base- 
less. The very body God gave you is one 
ot the skias of the Almighty. It is a trans- 
parency which at once conceals and reveals 
God. Itis your only shelter trom the blaze 
of His glory. It is already waxing old, 
and not long hence will be ready to vanish 
away. Then tor you, no lunger possessed 
ot eyes, earthly light and darkness can 
have no further meaning. Then for you, 
possessed no longer of ears, all music of 
loving voices must give place to unallevi- 
ated silence. Then, footless, you will not 
be able to pursue the vanished world, or to 
start in search of a new one. Handless, 
you cannot even grope tor torms still 
tondly treasured in memory. Your will, 
once so regal and resolute, will have not 
one responsive organ to execute its bid- 
ding. Sightless, motionless, powerless in 
a soundless vacuity — what will be your 
thought of your own being? What your 
thought of the beings that have vanished ? 
What your thought of the further unveil. 
ings of Deity that may be impending? 
Oh, in that hour, ip that hour, for you 
heaven and earth will have passed away. 
Your only remaining hope will be, that for 
your disembodied spirit, lost there in some 
secret place of the Most High, He may 
mercifully have provided some ne w shadow 
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of the Almighty, in which, and unde, 
which, you may be permitted to abide. 

Thus farin this discourse we have seen, 
first, that our most extended vision into 
the measureless ranges of God’s universe 
is due to one of the shadows of the Aj. 
mighty; next, that to another we owe the 
supreme instance of a personal union of 
the divine and the creaturely; next, that 
by means of a third the man of God finds 
his calling, and the eftectually called fing 
their first vision of the ‘“‘Corona of God ;” 
next, that through a fourth we first learn 
the true nature of all shadows, and the 
appalling experience which awaits us when 
in death our own corporeal God-shade sha!) 
suddenly vanish away. 

What remains but to ask ourselves the 
old apostolic question: ‘Seeing then that 
all these things shall be dissolved, what 
manner of persons ought we to be in all 
holy conversation and godliness? ” 

Certain it is that—like our bodies — 
heaven and earth are to pass away. Our 
Lord declared it. The greatest authorities 
in geogony today declare it. The greatest 
authorities in astronomy declare it. As 
certainly as the solar system had a begin- 
ning, so certainly is it to have anend. It 
is only a temple-veil concealing while 
revealing God’s outstreaming energy and 
light. It is growing thinner and more 
transparent with every generation and 
with every year. Fifty years ago in our 
laboratories we were taught that the ulti- 
mate atoms of matter, though too small for 
the most powerful microscope to render 
visible, were yet more impenetrable than 
SO many cubes of granite. We know 
better now. We thought of them as inert, 
but have found that they are not. We 
thought them static; we have found them 
dynamic. We said they were unanalyz- 
able units of dead resistance; we have 
found them power-houses of inconceiv- 
able complexity. We thought of the 
walls of each atom as inconceivably 
close together; we have found that be- 
tween any two of its opposite sides there is 
room for more than 10,000 electrons in a 
right line and room for the motion of them 
all. Fifty years ago the atoms were the 
indestructible bricks of our world-habita- 
tion ; today we see them to be the trem- 
bling filaments ot the thin and ever 
thinner veil of God. All the more doth it 
behoove us to be “looking for and hasting 
unto the coming of that day of God, 
wherein the heavens being on fire shal! be 
dissolved and the elements melt with 
fervent heat.’’ Oftener let us remind our- 
selves that this finale is no mythologic 
fancy, no apocalyptic dream; that it is 
“unto” precisely this consummation that 
our ancient heavens and earth are by the 
word of God “reserved.” 

Fortunately we shall not be left to face 
the consuming fire of the divine glory even 
in the moment when this gauze veil shall 
vanish iu a flash of flame, tor — blessed be 
God —“ We, according to His promise, 
look for new heavens and a new earth.” 
Blessed provision! A new and fairer trans- 
parency shall be given for our protection. 
On it it will be ours to watch and study 
ever new, ever higher outshadowings of the 
thougbt and will and love ot the Almighty. 
And there, central to all, most intelligible 
of all, most dear of all, shall we not see, 
high on the throne of a redeemed Human- 
ity, One who, already here on earth, 
wae the foreshadowing and outshadowing 
brightness of His Father’s glory, the ex- 
press image of His person? Even so, Lord 
Jesus ; and as we gaze, 


‘* We'll join the everlasting song; 
And crown Thee Lord of all.” 


In conclusion, a word to those of my Cons 
ference brethren who at different ,times 
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have been students under my guidance. It 
is a salutatory word, not a valedictory one, 
[ salute you as sharers of my thought and 
life. Some of you are standing at the very 
beginning of your ministerial life, some 
are in the midst of its burdens, some have 
completed its tasks. 
“ Parcel and part of all 
I keep this festival, 
Forereach the good to be, 
And share your victory.” 


Is it not good to find that He who of old 
said, ‘ I will dwell in the thick darkness,” 
said it simply because He dwelleth in light 
unapproachable, in a splendor unendur- 
able by such beings as are we? Is it not 
inspiring to discover that even in the 
clouds and shadows ot our mortal life the 
Master-Magician of the universe is striving 
to teach us His easy mastery of what seems 
to us evil, and the blessed fact that we may 
be sharers in that divine mastery? Such 
discoveries as these should end forever our 
propensity to distrust, to discouragement, 
to pessimism. There is no shadow of the 
Almighty that is not a visible, a radio- 
active proot ot His presence. There can be 
no change of the divine transparencies that 
does not mark the fulfillment of some 
divine purpose, and the hastening of a di- 
vine consummation. Whoever has reached 
this insight is already in condition to begin 
the réle and the song of a victor. With 
Whittier he can say : 


‘* [| feel the earth move sunward, 
I join the great marcb onward, 
And tage, by faith, while living, 
My freehold of thanksgiving. 


‘* Ring, bells in unreared steeples, 
The joy of unborn peoples ! 
Sound, trumpets far-off blown, 
Your triumph is my own.” 
Such song is mine today. Through you I 
see it borne onward and outward, and ever 
in increasing volume, until it shall be lost 


in 
** That song of triumph which records 


That all the earth is now the Lord’s.” 


And this exultation of mine shall be 
yours in larger measure, for while I have 
been discipling units in small scholastic 
bodies only, you are to disciple teeming 
multitudes — some ot you, possibly, great 
nations of the earth. 

On Sunday, the 10th of September, 1923, 
some of you now young will be called to 
stand in your pulpits and declare some 
message of God to your people. A solar 
eclipse will be in progress. If you can do 
no better, renew the message of this day. 
Declare to your hearers — multitudes of 
whom are as yet unborn — that all God’s 
shadows are luminous forms of divine self- 
manifestation, and that of these Jesus 
Christ is the supreme; supreme, because 
He is at once the Revealer of God and God 
Revealed. He is at once the skia and the 
eikon of the Almighty. Tell them that if 
they but abide in Him they shall dwell in 
the secret place of the Most High, and shall 
know a blessedness and a security such as 
even the archangels might wish for their 
Own, 

And now, O Son of God, we turn afresh 
to Thee! Thou art at once Lightbringer 
and the Light. Thou art the Bush that 
burns, and that speaks commissions 
while it burns. Impress imperishably 
Upon our minds and hearts the lofty les- 
Sons of this hour! Eternal thanks be unto 
Thee that Thou hast invited us to share 
with Thee in mediating to men the light 
and lite divine. If Thou didst say, ‘Iam 
the light of the world,” Thou didst also say, 
to us, Thy disciples, ‘‘ Ye are the light of 
the world.” Teach us the divine art of so 
tempering and focussing this light that 
6ven we shall b3 able to overshadow other 
Souls redemptively. May we, and all 
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whom we may win for Thee, so dwell in 
the secret place of the Most High that all 
shadows of the Almighty shall seem to us 
blessed coverts from the vastness and the 
loneliness of a measureless universe. In 
These and with Thee may we be so conscious 
ot the »verbrooding wings of the Eternal 
that, already on earth, we shall be tenants 
of the heavenly places. Then all the more 
worthily, and all the more blissfully, will 
we ascribe unto Thee the praise of our sal- 
vation, and of our world’s salvation, world 
without end. Amen! 





AT TICONDEROGA AND LAKE 
GEORGE 


REV. M. V. B. KNOX, D. D. 


VENTS choose special places to make 
history. Ticonderoga, Lake Cham- 
plain and Lake George have, since the dis- 
covery of America, combined to render 
themselves immortal. They lie between 
the great northern entrance to the continent 
by way of the st. Lawrence, and the mid- 
dle entrance by way of New York and the 
Hudson River. Long before the white man 
set foot upon the New World those lakes 
formed trails of passage for the great In- 
dian races of central New York and the 
weaker tribes of Canada. With the latter 
Champlain, on his voyage of discovery up 
the lake bearing his name, met the New 
York Indians at Ticonieroga, easily carry- 
ing dismay among their warriors by the 
use of firearms, till then unknown by his 
opponents. Tothe student of history this 
initial contest, first with Europeans pres- 
ent, but old to the redskins, was the begin- 
ning of events that have covered the local- 
ity with thrilling interest. 

On the battlefield of Champlain and his 
dusky allies and enemies, forts were erect- 
ed, great armies waged the tug of war, and 
to the immortal name of Champlain have 
been added those of Montcalm and Aber 
crombie, of Lord Howe and Ambherst, of 
Burgoyne and St. Clair. The name, too, 
and irrepressible dash of Ethan Allen are 
forever joined with Fort Ti, as we see him 
and his little band of Green Mountain boys 
demanding its surrender in the name of the 
Great Jehovah and the Continental Con- 
gress. 

But all the scene is peaceful enough now. 
A tew blocks of stone, like that put up by 
Joseph Cook to the memory oi Lord Hewe, 
that bowlder at the parting of the roads 
leading to the old fort, the tablet set into 
the old walls of the fort by the Sons of the 
Revolution, call attention to other days 
and stirring deeds. But the most eloquent 
of all mementos of that historic locality is 
the fort itself, in ruins and neglected, like 
a forgotten grave. At one of the burial- 
places of the slain I saw a broken marble 
slab telling of one survivor of the bloody 
struggle there who lived to 1850, requesting 
that his body sleep among the dust of those 
slain beside him. That neglected burial- 
place and broken slab were like the condi- 
tion of the whole place. 1t makes an Amer- 
ican patriot groan to visit that histuric field, 
as he notes the neglect and swift passing of 
mementos. All should be carefully pre- 
served where now all is heedlessly neglect- 
ed. The great rich State of New York 
should buy up all that point of land, mak- 
ing a park of it and its ruins, carefully pre- 
serving trom the destroying tooth of time 
all that can be saved. As it is, it isa heed- 
lessly-uset cow pasture, one part a golf 
ground, and another section covered with 
pitying trees. To be sure, the living pres- 
ent instead of a dead past is of supremest 
importance, and the Empire State does well 
to pour its millions into utilities for the use 
of its people; but a few paltry thousands 
could be well and wisely used for old mem- 
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ories and favors, as well as for future 
patriotism, by making a park of old Fort 
Ti. In its present neglect it is enough to 
make every son of New York blush with 
shame as he walks and muses among the 


old walls and earthworks. Or, it the State 
is 


Deaf to the Throbs of Palpitating History 


let the million sons and daughters of the 
Revolution, and of the French and Indian 
War, firmly set about saving Fort Ti as 
they have done tor Fort Frederic a few 
miles north at Crown Point. Some way 


- let the disgrace of neglected Ti be removed. 


To ason of New York and an old soldier 
the chance to spend some days about this 
region was a benediction. The fighting 
ground at Ti — not at the immediate for- 
tress, but a half mile in the rear at a chain 
ot earthworks and connecting breastworks 
— is easily traceable. Four redoubts, each 
a hundred feet square, now grass-covered 
or grown over with bushes, show where the 
veterans of Montcalm successfully resisted 
the onslaught ot Abercrombie’s large torce 
of attacking colonists. I[t suggested the 
earthworks of Fredericksburg and Peters- 
burg. Tbe neck of land crossed by this line 
showed how well the skilled defenders 
chose their place of resistance. A huge eagle 
sailed in majestic circles over the crags and 
tall timbers where the shock of battle had 
been silent a century and a half, indicative 
of the majestic power and quiet supremacy 
of the nation ot which he is the chosen em- 
blem. A genial, talkative old man keeping 
the golf ground called attention to spots 
where the blacksmith shops must have 
stood, where excavation had turned up 
fragments of iron, old drills, shovels, 
wrought nails, now and then a coin, and 
bits of iridescent glass—for bumpers 
were freely drank and bottles broken. A 
handful of these curios make a choice addi- 
tion in my den. A hundred young men 
and women thronged the grounds on an ex- 
cursion from Silver Bay, Lake George, in 
attendance there upon the Young People’s 
Missionary Convention. Their intense in- 
terest in the place and its history, their 
spirit like that ot the Prince of Peace, their 
strength and beauty, made a fitting con- 
trast to the grim memories of this spot of 
war and carnage. 

To follow the route of those armies of 
other days one must 


Go Through Lake George, 


This was my delightful privilege this sea- 
son. Localities are marked by names of 
the great men of those campaigns. The 
slab set up to Lord Howe by Joseph Cook, 
near the spot beside Trout Brook where the 
English general was shot in a preliminary 
skirmish, has unfortunately been broken 
by a runaway team, though the fracture 
has been cemented the best it could be 
done. This spot is not far below the outlet 
of Lake George, showing that the French 
were alert to the situation, watching closely 
the incoming army while it was yet several 
miles from the fortress. Roger’s Rock, 
perpetuating the name and tame of that re- 
markable scout, rises three or four hundred 
teet —aledge so smooth that no tree or 
bush grows on its steep slope. Down this 
dizzy rock slid Rogers, so the legend runs, 
when the Indians, pursuing him toward 
the summit, supposed they had cornered 
the slippery fellow ; but on arrival at the 
top they saw him safely on the ice below, 
scooting away on his skates, impressing 
them as a deed and man so uncanny that 
they gave over the pursuit. 

Halt way between the old tort and Crown 
Point are the open spaces where Stark 
learned the lessons of dogged fighting 
which later in the Revolution he was to put 

Continued on page 1081 
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THE 


AUiUST DOWER 
L. M. MONTGOMERY. 


I have the joy of mute, sweet meadows, 
Tawny: ripe to their harvestry, 

I have dingles dappled with lazy shadows, 
Fallows where sunshine loves to be. 


I have odorous hills and garden closes 
Girt with red poppies and lilies of gold, 

I have full store of o’erblown late roses, 
The garnered sweets of the year to hold. 


I have lapsing waves that are soitly 
crooning 
On their tair rest of an orient shore, 
I have clear wood-pools that hold dear 
communing 
With my tasseled pine-trees forevermore. 


I have mossy knolls and long leas pas® 
number 
Pranked with blossom and idle stream; 
I have valleys filled with a happy 
slumber, 
Days of glamour and nights cf dream.; 


Over and done is spring’s eager questing, 
Rest ye, my people, for strife is stilled! 

Mine is the peace of the summer resting, 
The opulence ot a year tulfilled. 


Cavendish, P. E. I. 





A Revelation from a Piazza 
Hammock 


ES, a piazza hammock ; but not an 
ordinary piazza. This one was 
forty feet long in both directions from the 
right angle in which said hammock was 
hung. Its pillars were ten huge bark- 
covered tree. trunks, seemingly grown into 
their proper positions. Halt prone among 
sofa pillows I gazed out through all shaces 
of vivid green upon the dancing, white- 
capped waters of a mountain lake. A hun- 
dred teet above my head some colossal 
pines were humming a tune. From one 
side floated the spicy fragrance of moss 
and spruce and balsam. From the other, 
through an open door, stole odors ot good 
cheer for the inner man —- and woman. 

Down at the left a rustic bridge, an open 
camp, click of croquet balls, a man’s ring- 
ing laugh, the exultant voices of children. 
And finally, all. surrounding and interpen- 
etrating, the bracing, exhilarating ozone 
of the Adirondacks. 

I lay with the spell of utter satisfaction 
upon me, my finger between the leaves of a 
little “‘ daily devotional” book which I 
had picked up, then quite forgotten. Some- 
thing drew my glance down to the page at 
which I had opened. Strangely enough, it 
was the one for that very day, and I read 
somewhat curiously the words: “ Thou wilt 
perfect that which concerneth me.’’ 

A minute’s pause tor comprebension — 
then suddenly 1 telt myself submerged by 
a great wave ot questioning thankiulness. 
“That which concerneth me—all this 
beauty, this restiulness, heaith- giving air, 
intellectual toning, home love and joy, the 
* lite of the Spirit ’— how much is includ - 
ed!” Somehow the glory and loveliness 
ot the midsummer day seemed to typify my 
fortunate, sheltered life. Other surround- 
ings, the lot of many noble, strong-suuled 
friends and acquaintances, came up before 
me. The lives of some of them were spent 
in the cities — no vacation outing possible. 
Some were under positive stress ot grief cr 
misfortune. Was there no thought of them 
in the Divine heart? Could God be partial 
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or unjust? Why, then, the perfecting of 
that which concerneti: me ? 

™he «pen leat of the little book flapped 
suddenly and an ominous shade crossed 
the page. I peered through the evergreens 
and beheld a huge black cloud piling itselt 
up in the west. The water grew dark, the 
white-caps whiter than ever. The crdquet 
players rusbed for the dock and a careless- 
ly left canoe Next, we were all flying 
about together. Hammocks, pillows, rigs, 
rocking chairs, were bundled indoors with- 
out ceremony. 

A strange patter and murmur in the dis- 
tance grew into a roar. Up the lake 
traveled the storm like a charging regi- 
ment driving everything before it. A 
moment later we stand huddled inside, 
silently watching from the windows. Great 
trees bend and creak. The lake water flies 
up into the air in blinding sheets. <A 
stronger gust brings down the flagstaff at 
the end of the dock, and the stars and 
stripes battle with wind and spray. Our 
serene golden day is broken up and obliter- 
ated in a few wild moments. And tears 
and sobs pour down in torrents on the root! 
. Conditions like these are not favorable to 
meditation, and it was pot until storm and 
excitement were over and a splendid tull 
moon was pouring its white /ight down in 
a straight path to wy pillow that my mus- 
ings began where they had left off. 

* That which concerneth me’”’ told in a 
nature drama! Did it include the storm, 
incongruous and unreckoned upon? What 
did that part of it portend, as to my own 
personal tuture and the attendant lives of 
my dear ones, friends and neighbors ? How 
much of it could come, by right, into the 
picture ? 

I lay wide awak®* until the moon had 
swept mejestically to an angle out of sighs 
trom my sky window, and the night air 
had turned sharp and cold. But the reve- 
lation begun in the hammock was a fin- 
ished possession. From my vantage 
ground ot prosperity and joy I had taced 
and accepted the possible — yes — the in 
evitable lite storms ot the future. My 
beautiful text had burst all boundaries and 
limitations. Nothing could exist, nothing 
could happen in God’s great universe oi 
time and space which would be able to fcil 
His loving purpose in my individual life. 
And what was true of mine, so ix finitesi- 
mail in itself, so inexpressibly big in its im- 
portance to me, must stand true of every 
other unit in the vast sum of * them that 
love God.” 

Having settled this, with a strange, new 
sense of absolute and blissful security, I 
went to slesp. — Mary E. ALLBRIGHT, in 
Congr egationalist. 





Balm for Sorrow 


ORROW seems an anachronism in 
these lovely summer days. Every- 
thing around us speaks oi lite and growth. 
Everywhere the trees are green, the 
flowers are blooming, the streams are 
dancing, and all the rivers are running 
toward a seaot joy. Yet there is sorrow 
in the world. We pass a house and a 
white ribbon hangs garlanded from the 
door- bell. The funeral processions take 
their mourniul way to the cemetery day 
by day. In tke newspaper we read of 
accidents which in a moment have over- 
whelmed whole households and communui- 
ties with grief and dismay. One moment 
the express train is swiftly gliding over the 
country with the speed of a dream, the 
next an open switch has hurled it to 


destruction ; the engineer dies at his post, 
the passengers are entombed in a pit of 
fire, 

There are always troubles in the worlq 
harder to bear than death. Living troubles 
are far worse than any other. The grief 
that is carefully hidden in the background, 
the wearing anxiety, the wonder what wil] 
happen to some one connected perhaps 
closely by ties of blood or affection with 
right-doing people, this same some one 
being indiscreet, weak or unworthy, is a 
trisl far harder than death to be borne. 
Bereavement is brought tous by the hand 
ot God’s tenderest angel. Troubles that 
come directly througb the breaking of 
God’s laws are of the earth, earthy. 

Yet our Saviour has said, ‘‘ Blessed are 
they mourn, for they shal! be comforted.” 
Is it not the part of the Christian to accept 
sorrow as part of God’s loving discipline? 
Do we ever come so near the Comforter as 
when we are in need of divine comtort? 

Richard Chevenix Trench, in a very 
noble poem, wrote: 


“Tsay to thee —do thou repeat 
To the first man thou mayest meet 
In lane, highway or open street, — 


a, That be and we and all men move 
Under a canopy of love 
As broad as the biue sky above. 


“But doubt and trouble, fear and pain 
And anguish —all are shadows vain ; 
That Death itself shall not remain. 


“Tbat weary deserts we may tread, 
A dreary labyrinth may thread, 
Through dark ways underground te led; 


‘Yet if we will one Guide obey, 
The dreariest path, the darkest way, 
Shall issue out in beavenly day. 


‘* Anda we on diverse shores now cast 
Shall meet, our perilous voyage past, 
All in our Fatner’s house at last.’’ 


In the translation of the Psalter, append- 
ei to the Book of Common Prayer, there is 
this reading: “‘ Who, passing through the 
vale of misery, make it a well.’”’ Is not that 
what we ought to do with our sorrows? We 
are passing, it may be, this bright summer, 
through some vale of misery. Let us look 
while in it to drink from the well of living 
waters, which is forever sweetened by the 
hand that was nailed to the Cross. — Chris- 
tian Intelligencer. 





A TRUE PHILANTHROPIST 
MRS. C. F. FRASER. 


HE has given away no vast sums of 
money. Her name, even if I knew 
it, would have no familiar sound to you; 
nevertheless, the little brown-eyed sales- 
girl behind the ribbon counter of one of 
our great department stores is as truly 4 
philanthropist as any of those munificent 
millionaires to whom has come the desire 
to distribute their surplus wealth where it 
will most benefit their fellow-men. 

It was on a public holiday that I saw 
her making her way through a hurrying 
throng of excursionists at the depot. Ip 
her arms was a sick-looking baby, for 
whose comfort she was showing the ten- 
derest solicitude. 

It chanced that later on we shared the 
same seat in the crowded car, and her 
pleasure when she recognized me as 4 
customer whom she often served was 
pretty to see. Presently, when the be 
wildered and fretting baby had dropped 
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into a quiet daze of wonder at the fast- 
traveling landscape, she gave me in all 
unconsciousness the story which at once 
made me enroll her among .the philan- 
thropists of the earth, for I saw that of 
her little she had given wisely and lov- 
iogly. 

It appeared that her predecessor at the 
ribbon counter had married and settled in 
a Village at some distance from the city. 
The baby boy belonged to her. He had 
peen ailing from birth, and when the local 
doctor explained to the troubled mother 
that his only chance for life lay in having 
a delicate operation performed, she at once 
took him to the city and placed him in 
the free ward of one of our great children’s 
hospitals. Then it was that the bitterness 
of poverty came home to her. She could 
not aftord to pay board in the city so that 
she might remain near her cherished 
child. She was indeed urgently needed 
at home, for her husband’s invalid father 
and her own aged mother were both to be 
eared for, and there was no neighbor 
whom she could ask to come in and do for 
them in her absence, Her few friends in 
the city had moved away. ‘ So,’’ said 
the girl, happily, ‘‘ she looked me up at 
the store, and asked me to take an interest 
in him. Ever since I’ve gone on Sundays 
and holidays ; and sometimes, after I got 
acquainted with the nurses, I’ve been able 
to get a glimpse of him after hours, too. 
I’ve written regularly to his mother, so 
she knows just how he got on ; and it’s 
been real lovely,’’ she continued, ‘‘ to find 
that he knew and remembered me, and 
that he liked the little presents I took him 
better than any of the ward toys. He 
came through the operation finely, too, 
and it’s been such a comfort to see him 
begin to put on flesh again.”’ 

I looked at the frail baby carefully. 
Truly enough, the unmistakable look of 
convalescence was illumining the peaked 
little face. 

‘Of course you and the mother were 
old and dear friends ? ’’ I began. 

To my utter surprise the girl shook her 
head. ‘“ We had never met till the day 
she told me about him,” she replied ; 
“ but after I got her position, { asked the 
other girls for her address and wrote her a 
letter telling how the customers were al- 
ways asking what had become of the 
‘fair-haired girl who was so obliging,’ 
and how I meant to try hard so that in 
time they’d get to like me as well as they 
had her, I knew she must have taken a 
real interest in her work to have them 
speak as they did, and I thought maybe 
she’d like to know that she was not for- 
gotten. The letter seemed to please her a 
lot, and though we never wrote much 
afterwards, we felt real friendly to each 
other.”? 

The child suddenly straightened his 
little spine and peekabooed roguishly at 
me through his transparent fingers. 

‘So when the doctors said he was ready 
to go home,’ she continued, with an en- 
couraging smile to her charge, ‘‘ I wrote 
and offered to bring him. You see,’’ she 
added in an undertone, as if fearing to 
hurt the baby’s feelings, ‘‘ she couldn’t 
Well be spared to come, and there was the 
ticket to be thought of, too. So she asked 
me to come out and spend the holiday 
With them, and said she would pay halt 
the cost of my ticket. I'd have liked to 
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pay for it all myself if I could have af- 
forded it, but she said that she would feel 
better to have it that way, and maybe I 
would, too, if I were in her place. But 
dear me! here we are already,’’ she ex- 
claimed, as the train slowed down at a 
way station. 

A moment later, as we drew off, I had 
aglimpse of a sweet-faced, shabby wom- 
an clasping both girl and baby to her 
breast. What a beautiful gift my little 
ribbon-counter friend had bestowed, I 
thought, as the touching scene blurred 
before my eyes. The very thought which 
had prompted her to write the first kindly 
letter could have come only to an excep- 
tionally fine woman. For weeks she had 
given gladly of her scanty time, her slen- 
der means, of, more precious still, her 
very personality, to serve the child of one 
to whom she was bound by no ties of 
blood or friendship. So bountiful had 
been her nature, so willing had she been 
to be of service, that she had not recog- 
nized the many sacrifices she had made; 
and I question if in all the world of today 
there had been a better gift than that 
made by the little seller of ribbons who in 
her own comparative poverty had proved 
herself a veritable Lady Bountiful. 


Halifax, N.S. 





IF MOTHER WOULD LISTEN 


If mother would listen to me, dears, 
She would freshen that taded gown ; 

She would sometimes take an hour’s rest, 
And sometimes a trip to town. 

And it shouldn’t be all tor the children, 
The fun and the cheer and the play ; 

With the patient droop on the tired mouth, 
And the “ mother has had her day.”’ 


True, mother has had her day, dears, 
When you were her babies three, 

And she stepped about the farm and the 

house, 

As busy as ever a bee. 

When she rocked you all to sleep, dears, 
And sent you all to school, 

And wore herself out, and did without, 
And lived by the Golden Rule. 


And so your turn has come, dears, 
Her hair is growing white, 
And her eyes are gaining that ftar-away 
look 
That peers beyond the night. 
One ot these days in the morning 
Mother will not be here ; 
She will tade away into silence, 
The mother so true and dear. 


Then what will you do in the daylight, 
And what in the gloaming dim ? 
And father tired and lonesome then, 
Pray what will you do for him ? 
If you want to keep your mother, 
You must make her rest today ;’ 
Must give her a share in the trolic, 
And draw her into the play. 


And if mother would listen to ma, dears, 
She’d buy her a gown of silk, 
With buttons of royal velvet, 
Aud rv files as white as milk. 
And she’d let you do the trotting, 
While she sat still in the chair ; 
That mother should have it hard all 
through, 
It strikes me isn’t fair. 


— Margaret E. Sangster. 





— ‘“*How’s you gettin’ on wid youah 
’rithmetic, Lou? ” 

“*I done learned to add up de noughts, 
but de figgers bodder me,’’ 
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HER SUPERIOR OFFICER 


T would never have happened but tor 
Robert McAllister’s eyes. They were 
quite unlike anybody else’s eyes, so Isabel 
said, and Isabel was unprejudiced, for she 
had never seen the young man before 
Perhaps it would never have happened if 
John Applethwaite “ad not been leading 
the singing that Sunday morning in the 
little old church at Randolph’s Manor. 

It wasa Juneday. The birds in the elm 
trees were bubbling over with song. The 
elms themselves were older than the 
church, and the church had stood grim 
and gray for a century and a half. It had 
served as a hospital during the Revolution. 
Within sight stood the Randolph home. 
It, too, was a relic of the Revolution, in 
which conflict one of the earliest Randolphs 
had won no little distinction. But church 
and manor house alike had been left be- 
hind in the march otf civilization. Through 
nine months of one year they dozed among 
their green acres, and only roused when 
summer brought an influx of city visitors. 

‘This year Major Randolph and his 
daughter Isabel had come earlier than 
usual to the old home. But, as yet, the 
guests who were wont to throng the house 
had not arrived. And so that Sabbath 
morning, Isabel, cool and dainty in a 
simple muslin gown, and the Major, tall 
and soldierly, with graying hair, sat alone 
in the family pew. 

At the open window hummed the bees, 
somnolertly. In the choir sat old John 
Applethwaite listening, somnolently, to 
the birds, the hses—and, perhaps, the 
sermon. The sermon was worth listening 
to, for Robert McAllister was simple, 
straightforward, genuine. But John Ap- 
plethwaite, a farmer, whose youthful fond- 
ness for music and naturally good voice 
had kept for him the office of chorister tor 
thirty years, sat with eyes fixed upon the 
speaker, and thoughts wandering away to 
his truitful fields. Perhaps it was because 
the week had been spent at work upon 
thone fields, and the old man was honestly 
tired, that his thoughts wandered. As the 
sermon proceeded his head dropped, and 
long before the young stranger in the 
pulpit had reached his peroration, the 
chorister was asleep. 

One and another of the congregation 
looked toward the choir. He was certainly 
sound asleep; indeed, Isabel said that his 
nap was chiefly sound, for louder and 
louder grew his breathing until it became 
an unmistakable snore. People began to 
retire temporarily behind their fans, and 
then to pay sudden and intense heed to the 
preacher. At the man’s side sat three 
girls, just at the giggling age. They 
laughed convulsively. Beyond them were 
two young men, who smiled and flushed 
and seemed quite undecided whether to 
leave the old man undisturbed or to inter- 
rupt the service still further by leaving 
their places and rousing him. 

It was a high tribute to Robert Me- 
Allister that in the main he held his audi- 
ence straight through to his last ringing 
sentence. Then witha brief, but reverent, 


. prayer he sat down. 


The crisis had now arrived. The minis- 
ter opened his hymn-book and sat hesitat- 
ing, his eyes upon the choir. The two 
young men were trying gently to waken 
the old man. But gentle means proved 
slow. Impatiently they gave bim a vig- 
orous shake, and he sat up with a snort 
which sounded like the explosion of a 
steam-boiler. Isabel put her head down 
on the back of the next pew and went into 
hysterics. Even Mejor Randolph pulled 
his mustache savagely, scowled at the wall 
in tront of him, and cast no look of reproof 
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at the shaking shoulders of the girl beside 
him. When, at last, she sat up with flushed 
face, she encountered a pair of dancing eyes 
in the pulpit. 

Strangers say that Robert McAllister has 
hazel eyes. lsabel says they are never 
twice the same; they are little lakes which 
reflect sunshine and shadow, tenderness 
and scorn and love. But that first glance 
was one of mutual mirth and pertect sym- 
patby. Yet his mouth was unyielding, 
and, but for his eyes, his face was grave. 

**We will close,” he said, “with one 
verse of No. 86, ‘ Lord, dismiss us with Thy 
blessing.’’’ John Applethwaite, still dazed 
with sleep, began the hymn, but set it, 
miserabile dictu/ to the wrong tune. Not 
one word fitted. The tucks that were taken 
in and the gathers that were let out of that 
dignified old hymn would bave astonished 
the very elect, and even then there were 
two whole lines left over, absolutely un- 
clothed, as it were. It was fortunate that 
only one verse was sung. Human endur- 
ance could not have survived a second. 

When it was all over and Isabel turned 
to leave the pew, she exclaimed: “ Daddy, 
we must know him! Any man who can go 
through that ordeal and come out right end 
up isa hero. If you had seen his eyes!” 

“TIT did,’ replied the Major. “ He de- 
serves a medal. He is the kind who does 
not flinch at the cannon’s mouth.’’ 

Five minutes later Mr. McAllister was 
being presented to Miss Randolph. 

**How could you help laughing?” she 
asked. 

“IT can’t,’ he replied. ‘* Won’t you come 
into the graveyard and join me?” And 
the two sat down upon adjoining tomb- 
stones and laughed until the echoes rang. 

Atter that they could never be strangers. 
The Mejor insisted upon taking the young 
man home to dinner, and it developed in 
the course of their conversation that be 
was not an ordained minister, but a stu- 
dent with another year before him at the 
seminary. He was merely supplying the 
pulpit of the old church for the summer. 

And never did a summer fly so fast. 
When the Randolphs and their many 
guests went back to the city, McAllister 
bad easily a dozen invitations to call on as 
many charming girls. Yet he buckled 
down to work with a stern resolve to bury 
his happy summer deep among the memo- 
ries of the years. For he had a lofty pur- 
pose in lite, and in his plans there seemed 
no place for trifling. Yet no sooner had he 
formed his resolve to forget Randolph 
Manor and the Randolphs, than he broke it 
by going to the city and taking Isabel to 
the Army and Navy football game. The 
Major, who was by no means blind, began 
to watch and to make inquiries about the 
young man; but nothing further happened. 

Only once did McAllister write to her, 
merely a courteous, friendly note. Then 
in April they heard indirectly that he was 
in the city awaiting a critical operation in 
the hospital. The Major hurried down 
town, to find the operation over and the 
patient living; more than that, toe sur- 
geon would not say. 

Isabel could not thirk of him as ill. 
Weakness was the one thing incompatible 
with Robert McAllister. She pictured him 
as she had seen him laughing that first day 
out in the old graveyard. How his strong 
white teeth had flashed! She remembered 
bis broad shoulders, his muscular arms as 
be was playing tennis or rowing, during 
their beautiful summer together. Then she 
bit her lips until the blood came, and said 
he could not, must not, die. 

And he did not die. Perhaps a girl’s 
prayers saved him. When he became con- 
valescent the Major went to see him, and 
came home with an idea in his mind. 

** Isabel,” he said, “ let’s take that boy 
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out home.”’ Randolph’s Manor was always 
home to the Major and Isabel. They 
merely stayed in the city through the win- 
ter. “*He’ll never get well here. 1 don’t 
believe much in hospitals, anyhow.”’ 

‘* Very well,” replied Isabel, *‘ only he 
may not want to go; in which case, I don’t 
envy you the task of taking him, unless he 
has changed greatly.” 

** Why shouldn’t he want to go? I tell 
you, it’s pretty tough for a fellow like that 
to have neither father nor mother nor 
home. I’m goirg to take him out there and 
cure him.,”’’ 

But taking him out there proved difficult. 
He persistently declined the invitation, an- 
til at last, seeing how he had wounded his 
friend, he agreed. ‘‘ All right, Major. I 
never can thank you, and I won’ttry. ll 
go.” 

The next day after he was installed at 
the old house Isabel came. The Major met 
her at the station. When they reached the 
house, she seemed loth to enter. Once in 
the library she took an interminable time 
to unfasten her wraps. 

** Come, Isabel,’”? exclaimed her father, 
impatiently. ‘‘Come and speak to Mr. 
McAllister.” 

“Don’t you think I’d better wait until 
tomorrow? He might be” — 

** Nonsense! He’s perfectly able to see 
people.’’ 

** Well,’’ she assented, reluctantly. ‘*. But 
wait till I fix my hair.”’ 

After a long time she emerged from her 
room, followed her tather, who was now 
thoroughly out of patience with her, 
reached the door of the guest room, then 
suddenly turned and flung herselt against 
his shoulder. ‘' Father, I’m afraid !’’ she 
cried. 

* Atraid?” he questioned, perplexed. 
** Isabel, you are acting most unaccount- 
ably. Can’t you offer a polite greeting to a 
guest in your house ?”’ 

* No,” she replied, perversely, ‘' I can’t. 
Tell me what he looks like.”’ 

* There is nothing to embarrass you, my 
dear,” he assured her, beginning to see 
daylight. “‘ He is thinner, of course, but 
you will find him ‘ clothed and in his right 
mind.’ ” 

Clothed, he certainly was, but —in his 
right mind? The Major doubted it. The 
young man had nerved himself to meet this 
momentcalmly. He had thought to thank 
his hostess for her hospitality and then to 
leave her home as soon as he decently 
could. But Isabel was a vision. That 
flushed face with its halo of floating hair, 
the quivering mouth, the eyes aflood with 
tenderness, shook his manhood to its 
depths and swept away the last shred of 
self-control. ‘‘ Isabel! ’”’ he cried, crushing 
her hands in his,‘ why did you come? 
You are a mirage in the desert toa man 
dying of thirst. Why must you make it so 
hard for me to leave you? ”’ 

* To leave me? ”’ she repeated, helplessly. 

‘Yes, dear, didn’t you know? I am 
going to India.” 

The girl sat down with sudden weakness, 
and let him put hie arm around her trem- 
bling figure. The Major stood like a statue 
and looked on. 

‘*Long before I knew you,” said Mc- 
Allister, with quiet intensity, ‘‘ I had made 
my resolve, and I am now under appoint- 
ment by our Foreign Mission Board to go 
to India. I could not ask you to go, dear. 
I have been weak, but I am not base 
enough to repay your father’s kindness by 
taking from him all he has in the world. I 
kuow what that means, dear, because you 
are all I have, too.” 

“ To India?” taltered the girl, trying to 
comprehend what had happened. ‘“ We 
thought » month ago you were going to 
heaven.” And she laughed hysterically. 
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** Yes,” he replied, ** I hoped so, too. 1t 
would have been easier.”’ 

“But you couldn’t have taken me there, 
either."’ 

“You have given me a bit of heaven,’’ 
he responded. And he bent and kissed her, 
full on the mouth. 

At midnight the Major’s cigar could be 
seen, a point of light against the velvet ot 
the night, as he paced the garden paths, 
fighting the hardest battle of his life. He 
was a brave man. He had faced shot and 
shell, but his heart had never quailed as to. 
day before the revelation in a girl’s face. 

And he did not keep vigil alone. Up. 
stairs sat his guest, his head buried in his 
arms, going over again, step by step, the 
struggle of the past few months. He could 
not give her up, yet he must. But why 
need he go to India at all? Other men had 
drawn back with less cause. His physical 
weakness alone would be excuse enough. 
Then down through the years came a mes- 
sage from that knight of old, who said: 
“TI could not love thee, dear, so much, 
loved [ not honor more.”’ 

But the bitterest fight of all was fought 
by a slender bit of a girl, on her knees 
beside an open window, the May wind 
softly lifting her hair. Outside stretched 
the fields she had known and loved always. 
Could she leave them and him who had 
been father and mother both, all her lite? 

The old clock which had marked the 
time for three generations struck two when 
Isabel slipped out of the house. She fol- 
lowed the point of light down the garden 
path. ‘“‘ Father,” she said, ‘‘ what does a 
soldier do when there are only two ways 
and each one is impossible ?”’ 

“A soldier chooses neither of himself, 
my child. He obeys his superior officer.’’ 
Then he added, reverently: ‘“* Whatsoever 
He saith unto you, do it.”’ 

**Bob,”’ said Isabel at breakfast time, 
** please tell me what kind of clothes they 
wear in India; because, if we start the last 
of June, I haven’t much time to get ready.” 
— MARGARET HORNER CLYDE, in West- 
minster. 





A Next-Square Vacation 


HE last of the dear, restless, noisy 
little feet had clattered down the 
stairs. The assistant, after taking an end- 
less time to close the piano and put things 
away, had finally pinned her hat to her 
satisfaction over her fluffy pompadour, 
slipped a couple ot daffodils through one of 
the buttonholes in her jacket, and with a 
blithe good- by followed the children. 

At last Grace was alone. With a sigh of 
reliet she buried her head in her arms. She 
was ashamed of herself, when mother was 
getting on so nicely ; she ought to be glad 
all through, but she was so tired! If only 
she could get away somewhere and shake 
off the clinging memory of those terrible 
days before the fever yielded! But get 
away — with those doctors’ and nurses’ 
bills to be paid ! 

**T don’t know what is the matter with 
me! ”’ she sighed. 

An hour later, in mother’s room, she was 
reading a note that Janet had lwft for her. 
It was only a couple of lines telling her 
that she was to make Janet a visit from 
Friday afternoon till Monday mornirg, 
and torget that there were auy such things 
as kindergartens or sickness in the world. 
Grace looked up and met her mother’s 
eyes. 

“Of course you are to go, dear,” her 
mother’s glad voice said. ‘‘ I’ve been bless- 
ing Janet all day for thinking of it.’’ 

So Grace went. It was only on the next 
square, but when she reached the house 
with her suit-case and was delightedly 68- 
corted to the guest-room by Janet, shé 
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drew a long breath of joy. The impossible 
had happened — and so easily, after all. 

The guest-room was only the beginning. 
There was a concert that night and a long 
country afternoon the next day, followed 
by an evening when the two, with a chat- 
ing-dish, had one of the times dear to 
girls’ hearts ; and after that there was still 
a long, happy Sunday to follow. Monday 
morning, eager and rested, Grace looked 
round the pretty room, 

‘‘T never can tell you what it has been to 
me,” she said. ‘* How did you ever think 
of so lovely a plan?” 

‘* Tt was done for me once when I was all 
tired out,” her frien@ answered. “ I never 
had forgotten it. She «vas a poor woman — 
the one who did it— but oh, the lovely 
things she thought of for me! I deter- 
mined then if ever I had the opportunity 
I’4 pass it on, I never supposed it would 
be to you.’ 

Grace’s eyes brightened with resolve. 
‘Perhaps some time I can give a next- 
square vacation to somebody, too,” she 
said. “I’m going to watch.’ — Youth’s 
Companion. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


‘NOT ME” 


Our house is the home of a naughty elf, 
And “ Not Me” is his name. 

It the cake falls down the pantry shelf, 
Why, “* Not Me ” is to blame. 


It you find black marks on the parlor door, 
Or a wigwam in the hall, 

Or a bonfire builé on the cellar floor, 
Why, “* Not Me ” did it all. 


Whatever you hear, whatever you #6e, 
Whatever has gone amiss, 


The answer is always pat — **‘ Not Me!” — 
When you question, ** Who did this ? ” 
— Jewels, 





ANIMAL SUNDAY 
HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 


OBBY BRYANT was walking slow- 

ly along on his way home from 

church, with a perplexed look upon his 

bright little face. He had the church 

calendar for the coming week in his 

hand, and he was reading it as he went 
along. 

“Animal Sunday!” What could it 
mean? Bobby knitted his brows and 
almost came to a standstill. 

“Tknow! I know!” at last he burst 
forth ; and he started on at such a rate of 
speed that he ran against Jack Pope and 
almost knocked him over. 

“Say, Jack, the minister is going to 
have a lot of animals at church next 
Sunday!’ he ejaculated, without stop- 
ping to apologize. 

“Animals in church! Not much!” 
replied Jack, with difficulty steadyin g 
himself to a standing position. “ After 
nearly knocking me down, don’t stand 
there and lie to me, Bob Bryant.’’ 

Jack was passing on when Bobby 
Caught him by the sleeve. ‘‘ Read that, 
if you don’t believe me !’’ he suid, point- 
ing to the announcement in the church 
calendar, 

, There it was, sure enough: ‘‘ Animal 
Sunday, August 27.’’ Jack scratched his 
head and looked sheepish. What else 
could it mean, surely, except that Mr. 
Staples was going to have some animals 
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in the pulpit, or somewhere in the 
church ? 

‘*Gee! guess we’ll all have to be 
there !’’ he said, thrusting the calendar 
back into Bobby’s hand and starting off 
on a run, to inform the rest of the boys 
of the coming ‘‘ show.”’ 

Bobby’s mother rather dampened his 
enthusiasm when he stated the case to 
her ; she was quite sure that the minister 
was not going tou have a ‘show,’ as 
Bobby called it, in church. And yet, 
wheu Bobby asked for an explanation, 
she was unable to give him one. 

When the minister entered his pulpit 
the following Sunday, he was extremely 
gratified to see the body of the church 
well filled with boys. Their eager, up- 
turned faces were an inspiration, and he 
greeted them with a friendly smile. 

Jack nudged Bobby who sat beside him 
in a pew well towards the front. ‘Say, 
where do you suppose he is keeping 
’em?’’ he whispered. 

‘“*Under the pulpit— where else could 
he hide ’em?’’ was the prompt reply. 

Never had the minister of Grace Church 
faced such an attentive audience as the 
one before him. You might have heard a 
pin drop all over the church, There was a 
prayer, reading of the Scriptures, and 
singing, as usual, then there was a pause. 

‘“Shouldn’t you think some of ’em 
would squeal, or neigh, or—or some- 
thing?” 

Bobby was so excited that he could 
hardly keep in his seat, but Jack pulled 
him down. 

‘*'You don’t suppose he’s got a lot of 
horses under the pulpit, do you?’ he 
said, as Bobby settled back into the pew. 

Bobby didn’t know what he did expect, 
but it surely was not what happened 
when the minister at last stood up in the 
pulpit and began to talk. His first sen- 
tence was an expression of satisfaction at 
seeing so many boys among his listeners ; 
and then he said, very slowly and dis- 
tinctly, seeming to fix his eye upon every 
boy in that large congregation : ‘‘ Blessed 
are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy.’’ 

It sounded just like the text of a ser- 
mon, Bobby thought. Perhaps there 
wasn’t going to be a ‘‘ show,’’ after all ; 
perhaps his mother was right ; for the 
minister went on to tell about a horse that 
he had seen, the day before, check-reined 
so cruelly high that the poor creature was 
in torture, and was throwing its head up 
with evident signs of distress; but the 
man who held the reins gave a yank 
every time the horse sought to relieve its 
strained muscles, until the poor beast 
could stand it no longer, but started off on 
a run which soon ended in a smash-up, 
while the driver of the team sustained a 
broken leg. Of course everybody pitied 
the man and blamed the horse that had 
simply been tortured beyond endurance. 

In contrast to this, he told of another 
man, on the same street, and on the same 
day, whom he had seen patiently urging 
on a pair of noble horses who were them- 
selves putting forth their utmost efforts to 
dislodge a wheel from the electric car 
track. This man did not yank and pull 
and swear at them until they became 
nervous and impatient ; he got down off 
the wagon, which was heavily loaded 
with iron, and by a few persuasive, en- 
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couraging words succeeded in helping 
them to make one more effort, and this 
effort was successful. Then he said to the 
horse on his right: ‘‘ Well done, Jack, 
old boy !”’ and to the one on the left : 
** I knew you could do it, Jerry ! ”’ took a 
couple of apples from his pocket, and 
gave one to Jack and one to Jerry, patted 
their backs, mounted his seat, and the 
team passed along amid the cheers of a 
crowd of interested spectators. The horses 
seemed to appreciate the praise which 
they and their master were receiving, 
and the bend of their unchecked heads, 
as they continued patiently and steadily 
to pull the heavy load, seemed to say : 
‘Cheer away! He deserves it! Our 
master is the one you ought to cheer! ”’ 

Thege two incidents had been so vividly 
described that the boys’ interest was 
thoroughly aroused, and not a word or a 
motion of the speaker escaped them. 
Other stories followed which elicited ap- 
preciative nods and exclamations from 
one or another during the recital, and as 
each was finished they seemed ready for 
another. 

Before they had had time to grow un- 
easy the service was brought to a close 
by a request from the minister that he 
might have as large a congregation four 
weeks from that day, when he should 
have some more animal storier to relate, 

It had not been at all what they had ex- 
pected ; but the fact that the minister had 
deemed it necessary to bring these things 
to their notice, seemed greatly to inipress 
the boys. 

“Coming to the next one, Jack?” 
Bobby questioned, as they were going 
down the church steps. 

‘* Guess so ; might as well hear ’em 
all,’”’ was the answer. 

They walked along for a few steps in 
silence, which Jack suddenly broke by 
saying: ‘‘ You bet, Bob, if I ever own a 
horse, he won’t wear a check-rein ; and I 
shall use him just as that teamster used 
Jack and Jerry.”’ 

‘So shall I,’’ said Bobby, earnestly. 
‘* Bay, Jack, it was better than a ‘ show ” 
would have been, wasn’t it ?’’ he added, 
as they parted. 

‘* You bet!’ was the expressive an- 
swer. 


Waltham, Mass. 





Mind Mother 


HIS is to be a “mind mother” ser- 
mon. There are two ways in which 

you ought to mind everything she says : 
Mind her the first time she speaks. 
When she says, “* Mary, please bring me 
80me6 coal or water, or run to the store,’’ 
don’t answer, * In just a minute, mother,’’ 
Little folks’ minutes are a great deal longer 
than the ones the clock ticks off. When 
you say “‘ yes ” with your lips, say “ yes’’ 
with your hands and feet. Don’t say 
* yes’’ and act “no.” Saying * Yes, ina 
minute,” is not obeying, but doing “ yes ”’ 

is. —_ Selected. 





An Odd Church 


NE of the oddest churches in this 
country, says the Boston J’ranscript, 

is found in the redwood forests of Califor- 
nia. It is near San José, and is maintained 
by a mining settlement, the minister work- 


ing as a miner during the week. Itis built 
in one ot the hollow trees and accommo- 
dates a congregativun of twenty-five, with 
space for a recess chancel, which contains 
a small organ. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S..N. 





Third Quarter Lesson X 
SuNDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1905. 
2 CHRON 36; 11-21. 
THE CAPTIVITY OF JUDAH 
I Preliminary 


1. GOLDEN TEXT: Be sure your sin will 
find you out. — Num. 82 : 23. 


2. DATE: Fall of Jernsalem, B. C. 586 
8 PLACE: Jerusalem. 


4. HOME READINGS: Monday — 2 Chron. 
86:11-21. Tuesday — Jer.39:1-10. Wednesday 
— Jer. 5:10 19 Thursday — Jer. 32:26-35. Fyrt- 
day — Isa. 1:19 Saturday — Lam.1:19. Sun- 
day — Luke 20: 9 18. 


tl Introductory 


Zedekiah, the twentieth and last king 
of Judah, had been raised by Nebuchad- 
nezzar to the throne of a depleted and ab- 
ject kingdom. The fate of his predeces- 
sors — Jehoiachim and Jehoiachin — apart 
from his solemn oath of vassalage, would 
have deterred a wiser man from attempt- 
ing a rebellion for the success of which 
there was scarcely a single hopeful sign. 
But King Zedekiah lacked the firmness, 
even if he had the will, to do what was 
right. The “ princes ’’ of his court con- 
trolled him ; and under their influence, 
despite Jeremiah’s warning, he was led to 
open a treasonable correspondence with 
Egypt, andin the seventh year of his reign 
to throw off his allegiance to Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who ‘‘ had made him swear by 
Jehovah.’’ Two years passed, and then 
the Chaldean army invested the walls of 
Jerusalem. In this emergency Egypt 
proved, as had been predicted, a feeble 
reed. Nebuchadnezzar marched against 
the army of Pharaoh Hophra, who de- 
clined a battle ; and then returned and re- 
invested the city. Then followed the 
slow horrors of famine, and the final as- 
sault. We learn from the parallel narra- 
tives (In 2 Kings and Jeremiah) that a 
breach was made in the walls, and the 
Chaldean chiefs found their way into the 
temple precincts. Their very names are 
preserved to us. The city had fallen, the 
slaughter begun. Zedekiah with his fam- 
ily and a few soldiers fled, hoping to cross 
the Jordan valley and find a refuge in the 
wilds beyond it; but he was captured 
and fettered, and carried with his family 
to Riblah in Hamath, where, as Jeremiah 
had predicted, the fallen king talked with 
his conqueror face to face (Jer. 32:4). His 
punishment was speedy and terrible. 
First, his family were put to death in his 
presence ; and then his eyes were put out 
— acruel and permanent disability, con- 
sigring him forever to the prison-house of 
darkness and helplessness. In this sight- 
less state he was taken to Babylon, as the 
prophet had predicted (Ezek. 12 : 13), and 
in ‘‘ the house of visitations ’’ dragged out 
his weary existence in hopeless toil. The 
dynasty which closed with Zedekiah had 
lasted nearly five hundred years. 

The destruction of Jerusalem followed 
shortly after. Two days were spent in 
collecting the booty. Then the torch was 
applied, and the temple and palaces and 
principal residences were reduced to ashes. 
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the ground. The sepulchres of the kings 
were invaded and their bones thrown to 
the vultures and beasts of prey. What 
were left of the inhabitants were carried 
away captive — all but the poorest, who 
were permitted to remain behind to be 
vine-dressers and husbandmen. And this 
catastrophe — ‘‘ foreseen by Moses from 
the very birth of the nation, foretold 
by the prophets and postponed for the 
sake of pious kings as often as it was pro- 
voked by their degenerate successors ’’ — 
was brought down at last by the shame- 
less, persistent, inveterate violation of His 
covenant of piety and purity by the 
chosen people. Jehovah had done all He 
could by His prophets, whose words they 
despised and ‘‘ misused ’’ their persons, 
‘* until the wrath of Jehovah arose against 
His people till there was no remedy.”’ 


tl Expository 


11,12. Zedekiah. — His name had been 
Mattaniah (Giftot Jehovah), but Nebuchad- 
nezzar, on raising him to the throne, had 
changed it to Zedekiah (Justice of Jehovah). 
He was the son of Josiah by his wife Ham- 
utal. One and twenty years old. — He 
had reached the age of discretion when 
piaced on the throne as successor ot Jehoia- 
chin, who was carried a captive to Babylon. 
Reigned eleven years — “ the last sigh of 
the expiring Davidic dynasty ” (Hastings). 
Did... evil in the sight of the Lord. — 
He was “ weak rather than wicked. His 
chief recorded sins were: 1. His refusal to 
be guided in his political conduct by Jere 
miah’s counsels, while nevertheless he ad- 
mitted him to bea true Jehovah prophet ; 
and (2) his infraction of the solemn oath of 
subjection and allegiance which he had 
sworn to Nebuchadnezzar” (Speaker’s Com- 
mentary), Humbled not himself before 
Jeremiah — God’s wouthpiece. He feared 
the “* princes ’’ more than he feared God. 


13. Rebelled against King Nebuchad 
nezzar — front whom he had received the 
kingdom, to whom he had sworn allegiance 
by the most sacred of names. Despite this, 
he seems to have entered at once upon in- 
trigues with Egypt, and when the latter 
power promised material support, he fool- 
ishly and wickedly broke faith with Baby- 
lon. Stiffened his neck, etc. — Would 
neither obey Nebuchadnezzar nor Je- 
hovah. “ This breach of covenant and friv- 
olous violation of oath Ezekiel sharply con- 
demns (Ezek. 17:13, etc.). A ‘stiff’ or 
* hardened neck ’ was a familiar expression 
for a rebellious spirit (Psa. 75:5; Prov. 
29:1); while a ‘hardened heart’ denotes 
obduracy ” (Doherty). 


14. Moreover. — In this justification of 
God’s righteous judgment upon Judah we 
find an echo to His previous indictment of 
the ten tribes (see 2 Kings 17:7 23). All the 
chief (R. V., “chiefs ’’) of the priests. — 
**See 1 Chron 1:19; the heads of the twenty- 
four courses there spoken of, with the high 
priest added, sum up the twenty. five men 
ot Ezek. 8:16, the entire of which chapter 
may well be read with the present history, 
and its description of the culminating pitch 
of wickedness of kings, priests and peo- 
ple” (Pulpit Commentary). Transgressed 
very much.—R. V., “ trespassed very 
greatly.” Polluted the house of the Lord 
— by repeatedly importing into it idol im- 
ages and offering idol worship. Sacrilege 
of the most audacious kind had been com- 
mitted over and over again in the very 
house where Jehovah had manifested His 
glory so visibly and potently that His 
priests “‘ could not stand to minister.” 


15,16. And the Lord God (R. V.,“ And 
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Nothing had been wanting on His side. He 
had done all that a compassionate father 
could. Rising up betimes (R. V., “early ’’) 
and sending. — He had made it His busi. 
ness,80 to speak, to save them it possible ; 
getting up early in the morning, as a busi- 
ness man would. His messengers — the 
prophets ; their recorded words attest to the 
Divine love and eagerness. Mocked, — 
‘Jeremiah was imprisoned, beaten and 
threatened with death; Urijah (Jer. 26: 
20-23) was put to death. Of the fate of Hab. 
akkuk (who also lived during the Chaldean 
period) nothing is known” (Cambridge 
Bible). Misused — R! V., “scoffed at.” 
Until the wrath of the Lord — His com. 
passion utterly exhausted because fruitless 
Till there was no remedy. — There was 
nothing else to do but to punish. Ven- 
geance was the only kindness God could 
now show to them, 


17. Brought upon them the king ot 
the Chaldees (R. V., ‘‘ Chaldeans ”) — 
Nebuchadnezzar. This was his third and 
last expedition against Jerusalem. Slew 
their young men ...in... their sanc. 
tuary. — The invaders in the final assault 
made their irruption by the northern gate. 
The defenders apparently made a stand in 
the temple, or retreated there as to a refuge. 
“The virgin marble of the courts ran red 
with blood, like a rocky wine. press in the 
vintage”? (Lam. 1:15). See also Ezek. 9: 
6,7. It is estimated that Jerusalem con- 
tained at this time about 20 000 inhabitants. 
The siege lasted a year anda half. From 
other accounts we get an idea of the terrible 
sufferings of the people by famine, and the 
tearful slaughter when the city was taken. 


18,19. All the vessels of the house of 
God — ali that was left of previous spolia- 
ticns. Catalogues of these are given in 
2 Kings 25 and Jer.52 Great and small.— 
Among the former were the two great pil- 
lars of the temple porch, Jachin and Boaz, 
and the brazen sea with the twelve bulls on 
which it rested, all of which were broken 
in pieces and the brass transported to Baby- 
lon. At this point the sacred ark disap- 
pears from history. Whether it was in- 
cluded in the booty is not known. Accord- 
ing to the improbable account in 2 Macca- 
bees 2:5,it was hidden by Jeremiah in a 
cave. 


19,20. Burnt the house of God.— There 
was a month’s deluy betore orders came 
from Nebuchadnezzar to destroy what could 
not be carried away. All the features of 
this final catastrophe had been predicted. 
** Ezekiel (10: 2) pictures God’s angel with 
both hands full of fiery coals, scattering 
them over the city, and Jeremiah had often 
prophesied this’ (Peloubet). The site of 
the destroyed temple wage, centuries after- 
wards, occupied by the palace of Herod the 
Great. Brake down the wall — obliterat- 
ing its defences and blotting out tempora- 
rily its existence as a city. 


20. Them that had escaped from the 
sword.—The captives included thesurvivors 
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of the siegeand also them “ that fell away” 
(Jer. 39: 9)— the Jews who deserted to the 
Chaldeans before or during the siege at Jere- 
miah’s suggestion. Were servants — slaves 
on the public works at Babylon. Their 
number could not have been large, as there 
had been several deportations of captives 
in previous attacks upon the city twelve 
and eighteen years before, and the poorest 
of the people were leit behind to till the soil 
and care for the vineyards. ‘ Jeremiah 
(52: 28-30) estimated the number at 745, 
which, with the 3,023 otf the first captivity 
and the 832 of the second, made a tots! of 
4600 in exile — the wisest, wealthiest and 
strongest of the land ” (Peloubet). Until 
the reign of the kingdom of Persia — 
under Cyrus, some seventy years latér, 
who conquered Nabonidus (king of Baby- 
lonia) and founded the kingdom ot Persia, 
B. ©, 539. 


21. Fulfill the word of the Lord by 
. Jeremiah, — He had explicitly pre- 
dicted a seventy-years’ captivity. Until 
the land have enjoyed her Sabbaths. — 
Among the Mosaic regulations was one en- 
joining the observance of every seventh 
year as a Sabbath of rest from tillage and 
cultivation. Neglect of this command 
would be punished by exile for a period 
equal to non-observance (see Lev. 26: 34, 
35). It is interesting to note that dating 
trom David the kingdom had lasted 490 
years, during which there should have been 
seventy yearly periods of Sabbath rest. 


So perished the city of David. . .. The oldest 
tradition tells us that “after the captivity of 
Israel and the desolation of Jerusalem, Jere- 
miah sat down and wept, and lamented his 
lamentation over Jerusalem.” In the face of a 
rocky hill on the western side of the city, the 
local belief has placed ‘‘the grotto of Jere- 
miah.” There, in that fixed attitude of grtef 
which Michael Angelo has immortalized, the 
prophet may well be supposed to have mourned 
the fate of his country (Stanley). 


IV illustrative 


1, A great surgeon stood before his class 
to psrform an operation. With strong and 
gentle hand he did his part of the work suc 
cessfully, and then turning to bis pupils, 
said: ‘* Two years ago a simple operation 
might have cured this disease. Six years 
ago a wise way ot lite might have prevented 
it. Nature must now have her way. She 
will not consent to the repeal of her capital 
sentence.” The patient died next day 
(Dickson), 


2. Inthe neighboring heathen tribes there 
was a Savage exultation — more bitter to 
the heart of Judah than the calamity itself. 
There was the fierce Ammonite, clapping 
his hands and stamping with his feet ; and 
the cold-blooded Moabite, calmly reviewing 
the descent of the sacred city to the level ot 
the surrounding nations. The forgotten 
Philistine was there, reviving his old 
hatred. Tyre, on her distant island, rejoiced 
in the fall of a powerful rival: “I shall be 
replenished, now that she is laid waste.” 
But deepest of all was the indignation 
roused by the sight of the nearest of kin, 
the race of Esau. There was an intoxica- 
tion of delight in the wild Edomite chiets, 
a8 at each successive stroke against the ven- 
erable walls they shouted: “ Down with it! 
Down with it! even to the ground!” They 
Stood in the passes to intercept the escape 
of those who would have fled down to the 
Jordan valley ; they betrayed the fugitives ; 
they indulged their barbarous revels on the 
temple hill, Long and loud has been the 
Wail of execration which has gone up from 
the Jewish nation against Edom. It is the 
one imprecation which breaks forth from 
the Lamentations of Jeremiah; it is the cul- 
Mination of the fierce threats of zekiel ; 
it is the sole purpose of the short, sharp cry 
of Obadiah ; 1t is the bitterest drop in the 
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sad recollections of the Israelite captives 
by the water of Babylon ; and the one war- 
like strain of the “‘ evangelical prophet ”’ is 
inspired by the hope that the Divine Con- 
queror should come knee-deep in Idamean 
blood (Stanley). 





Commencement Week at Wilbra- 
ham Academy 


What a delightful home for students is Wil 
braham ! The campus, the elms, the splendid 
old hilis, the Rubicon of Indian fame, the ma- 
ple-liaed street, the athletic field-scene of many 
recent victories, the group of Academy build- 
ings, the Gothic church, combine to enchant 
the eye and captivate the heart. Quiet, restful, 
with the elevating influence peculiar to an old 
institution of learning, with the atmosphere of 
Christian education, Wilbraham offers superior 
environment for the training of mind and soul. 
No ‘better place could have been selected for a 
* home school.” 

The annual exercises maintained their usual 
high standard, opening with the contest for the 
Brewer prizes for speaking by members of the 
first and second year classes, Saturday evening 
Principal and Mrs. Newhall entertained in the 
most gracious manner the members of the 
senior class, alumni and guests. 

The baccalaureate sermon was delivered by 
Rev. W. H. Thomas, D. D., a former pastor of 
the church. He used for a text, * But we ail 
with unveiled face refiscting as in « mirror the 
glory of the Lord, are transformed into the 
same image from glory to glory, even as from 
the Lord of the spirit.’’ The address in the 
evening bsfore the alumni was given by Rev. 
Charlies H. Buck, D. D., of Yonkers, N. Y., a 
member of the class of ’60. The address was a 
com parative view of the mission-fields that he 
visited during his trip around the world and 
their relation to students. The close was an 
appeal to young men and women to continue 
their interest in the voluntary mission efforts 
for the evangelization of the world. 

Monday afternoon the class day exercises were 
held over the *“ Rubicon.” The audience was 
large and appreciative of the efforts of the speak- 
ers. Dr. Newhall was especially happy in his ad- 
dress to the class. ln the evening, members of 
the junior class contestsd for the Bond prizes, 


and the work that evening wuld do credit to |. 


many schools of elocution. 

Tuesday morning the last chapel service was 
held, and Was unusaally interesting, owing to 
addresses by Dr. Newhall, Dr. Buck, Bishop 
Mallalieu, Rev. B. F. Kidder, and readings by 
Prof. J. M. Chapman, instructor in elocution in 
Miami University. The prizes were given out 
by Rev. J. W. Maynard, and the awards were as 
follows: Rice mathematical prizs, Robert M. 
Middlemass ; Boothby mathematical prize, lon 
Folsom ; Chaffee prizs, Miss Ethel L. Mowry ; 
Senior Latin prize, Miss Marion Marsh ; Brewer 
declamation prizes, Miss Katberine Carman, 
W. L. Butcher ; Bond declamation prizes, Hec- 
tor Lussier, Misses Nina J. Newhall and Mar- 
jorie B. Maynard; First-year Latip prize, given 
by Mr. Coffia, Miss Rachel Cutler; First-year 
German prize, given by Mr. Yeames, Miss 
Marion Beardsley. 

At the meeting of the trustees in the after- 
noon, seventeen members were present, among 
whom was Harrison Newhall, who has served 
on the board fifty-one years, also Bishops Good- 
sell and Mallalieu, and Prof. C. T. Winchester. 
A special committee was appointed to arrange 
for the institution of Founder’s Day, which will 
be celebrated about the middle of October. The 
officers were elected as follows: President, 
Charles F. Rice, of Newton; treasurer, W. R. 
Newhall, of Wilbraham; secretary, Charles 
McKernon, of Pittsfield. Three new trustees 
were chosen: Geo. 8. Goddard, of Hartford ; 
H. Willis Cutler, of Wilbraham; and David 
Hale, of Springfield. Two changes only will 
take place in the faculty : Professor Agard goes 
to Phillips Academy, Andover. His successor 
is to be Miss Gertrude Robirson, a graduate of 
Syracuse and a teacher for three years at Poult- 
ney Seminary; she is considered a strong 
teacher and a mathematician of great ability. 
Prot. James M. Chapman will be the instructor 
in elocution in the place of Misa Hardy, who re- 
signed. Professor Chapman has held tbe chair 
of elocution in Miami University for ten years, 
and js a reader of much ability. His coming is 
expected to be a strong addition to the teaching 
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force of the Academy. The concert of the even- 
ing was of superior order, and reflected great 
credit upon the teacher, Miss Edith Elisbree. 

The graduation exercises of the class of 1905 
were held in Memorial Church, Wednesday 
morning. The address was delivered by Rev. 
Dr. Philip 8. Moxom, of Springfield, who took 
for his theme, “The Making of Man.” The 
address was appropriate, forceful, inspiring, 
and given in his own inimitable way. At the 
close Dr. Newball conferred the diplomas. 

At the Commencement dinner, served at 1 
o'clock in Rich Hall, Dr. Newhal! acted as 
toastmaster. The speakers were: Rev. Dr. 
Burton, ‘The Day we Celebrate ;” Dr. Kidder, 
“Wesleyan Ideals;’’ Dr. Moxom, “The Uni- 
versal Ideal;” Miss Louise M. Hodgkins, “‘ The 
Woman’s Ideal;” Melvin A. Shaw, “The 
Graduating Class ;” Mr. Finley, ‘The Younger 
Alumni;;” and Rev. John Maynard, “Alma 
Mater.” The Philo banquet and the alumni 
reception closed the festivities, 

The year has been one of success in many 
lines of the school’s activities, A quiet, help- 
ful religious influence has parvaded the school 
life. The health of the students has been good, 
there being very little sickness during the en- 
tire year. In athletics there has been a health- 
ful spirit, and the record was greatly improved 
over recent years. Muchof the success of the 
football and baseball seasons was due to the 
strenuous efforts of Prof. H. B. Davis, who was 
tireless in his labors to place upon the field the 
equal of the strongest in the preparatory or 
college freshman teams. The interest of the 
work of the literary societies has been main- 
tained, and the open sessions have been stimu- 
lated by the joint debate between Philo and 
Old Club. The debat; this year was won by 
Philo. 

The school feels a just pride in the work of its 
students as they pass into higher institutions. 
Fred LaForge, who graduated from Princeton 
this year, has sailed from New York for Ger- 
many, where he will devote two years to re- 
searches in chemistry at the University of 
Heidelberg. George Foster, Jr., who has just 
finished his second year at Jefferson Medical 
pore. ye has been awarded the fifty-dollar gold 
medal for the highest grade examination in 
clinical chemistry. There are at present repre- 
sentatives from Wilbraham iu nearly all of our 
New England colleges, ~bo stand high in their 
classes, and many of the prominent athletes of 
the season’s teams are Wilbraham students. 

The outlook for the year is very hopefal, and 
there is good prospect that the attendance will 
be much larger than usual. There is no better 
Methodist school than Wilbraham Academy. 
Let the young people of New England Metho- 
dism turn their thought toward this oldest of 
our preparatory schools. Here is equipment, a 
healthful location, a large faculty, a strong col- 
lege spirit, a sane religious influence, and all 
that goes to make for Caristian education. 


.L. 
Wilbraham, Aug. 14. 





A SPOON SHAKER 
Straight from Coffeedom 


Coftee can marshal a good squadron of 
enemies and some very hard ones to over- 
come. A lady in Florida ‘writes: 

**T have always beer very fond of good 
coffee, and tor years drank it at least three 
times a day. At last, however, I found 
that it was injuring me. 

“TI became bilious, subject to trequent 
and violent headaches, and so very nervous 
that I could not lift aspoon to my mouth 
without spilling part of its contents ; my 
heart got ‘ rickety,’ and beat so fast and so 
hard that I could scarcely breathe, while 
my skin got thick and dingy, with yellow 
blotches on my face, caused by the condi- 
tion of my liver and blood. I made up my 
mind that all these afflictions came trom 
the coftee, and I determined to experiment 
and see. 

“So I quit coffee and got a package of 
Postum, which furnished my hot morning 
beverage. After a little time I was reward- 
ed by a complete restoration of my health 
in every respect. Ido not suffer irom bil- 
iousness any more, my headaches have 
disappeared, my nerves are as steady as 
could be desired, my heart beats regularly, 
and my complexion has cleared up beauti- 
tully, the blotches have been wiped out, 
and it is such a pleasure to be well again!" 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

There’s a reason. 
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Deaconess Fair 


HE chairman of the Epworth League 
department of the Deaconess Hospi- 
tal Bazaar, Miss Margaret A. Nichols, 
which is to be held in Mechanics’ Building, 
Nov. 7 to 10, sends appeal to all Epworth- 
iane in New England to help this depart- 
ment do its full share toward raising funds 
to pay for one ward in the new Deaconess 
Hospital. ‘*‘ The Epworth League depart- 
ment will be represented by bags — of all 
kinds, sizes, uses and materials, tor house- 
hold use, for traveling, for anything. 
These summer days are the best time to get 
these ready. Please bring this matter be- 
fore your chapter, appoint a committee 
with a live chairman, and report at once 
what you may be depended on to do.’’ 
Miss Nichols’ address is 68 Glendale Street, 
Dorchester. The other members of this 
committee are: Miss S. Gertrude Mayo, 
vice-chairman, Lynn; Mrs. Frank W. 
Hutt, Hamilton ; Misses Ida B. and Amy 
M. Johnson, Ipswich ; Miss Daisy B. Mac- 
Brayne, Lowell; Miss Addie G. Gardner, 
Dorchester. 


Our: New England Training School 


I wish I might have a moment’s attention 
from the active Christian young women of 
New England. Perhaps you have been 
thinking of preparing yourself for some 
form of Christian work and have been look- 
ing around for the right kind of a school to 
help you in that preparation. Our Bible 
Training School at Longwood, Mass., aims 
to prepare young women for deaconess 
work and also to give a broad equipment 
to all who desire to increase their usetul- 
ness in the ordinary forms of church activ- 
ity. We have a fine class of students, an 
attractive course of study, and an able 
board ot instructors. Weare proud of the 
young women we have graduated, and 
there is every reason to believe that we can 
do better work today than ever before in 
the history of our Sclool. Write Miss 
Orianna F. Harding, 175 Bellevue St., 
Longwood, Mass., tor information and cat- 
alogue. The course of study takes two 
years, and the time is crowded with grand 
opportunities for Christian culture and ex- 
perience in practical religious work. 

GEORGE §8. BUTTERS, 
Chairman Training School Com. 


Newton, Mass. 
A Banner Junior League 


The Juniors of Wesley Church, Saiem, 
Rev. W. N. Mason, pastor, and Miss Ger- 
trude A. Fuller, superintendent, did such 
good work last year,and made so gooda 
showing in the report to the quarterly con- 
ference, that the presiding elder recom- 
mended the report tothe HERALD. This is 
not a large chapter, and shows what may 
be done by the medium and smaller or- 
gapvizatione. The membership is 69. At- 
tendance at devotional meetings has 
averaged 39. Classes tor Bible study met 
each week. Summer outings and winter 
socials have been enjoyed. Ninety calls 
were made during the last winter, and fruit 
and flowers were carried to sick church 
members and to needy people outside the 
church. A box of books, toys and clothing 
was collected and distributed. New cloth- 
ing costing $9 was provided tor members of 
the Sunday-school. The children visited 
the sick and aged members of the church 
and sang and read to those who could not 
attend church service. On New Year’s day, 
Sunday, twenty boys and girls sang at the 
Home tor Aged Women. A sale was held 





on a March afternoon, which, with the 
evening entertainment, netted $53. Three 
of these Juniors belong to the senior Mis- 
sion Study class, and one does the map 
drawing very skilfully. Articles have 
been sent to Morgan Memorial, $4 to Mex- 
ico mission work, and $10 given to the local 
church. Five have united with the church 
in full membership and two on probation, 
and as the year closed three others deter- 
mineéd to be Christians. 

Four graduated in May and were pro- 
moted to membership in the Senior League. 
A delighttal program made the graduation 
an effective and valuable exercise. The 
children furnished the music. The year’s re- 
port was read. The superintendent ad- 
dressed the graduating class and presented 
them to the pastor, who examined them in 
their work and presented them to the presi- 
dent of the Senior League, Mr. W. L. 
Palmer, who questioned them about 
the meanirg and duties of the Ep- 
worth League. Then the pastor gave each 
a solid gold badge, explaining its meaning 
in a beautiful and impressive way. Each 
graduate had prepared a “ Life of Christ,’’ 
showing study done during the year. These 
were examined by the congregation after 
the close of the services. A deep impres- 
sion was made by this service on all 
present. 

A Surprise Party 


When Rev. and Mrs. Arthur Bonner, ot 
Peabody, returned home trom an afternoon 
in Beverly, Aug. 2, they found the parson- 
aze in possession of 35 Epworthians from 
Ipswich, Mr. Bonner’s last pastoral charge. 
The surprise was complete. The young 
people, under the leadership of Mr. W. H. 
Kimball, had provided retreshments and 
taken cars that the minister’s wife should 
be occasioned no extra work. The evening 
was spent in games and singing, and at ll 
o’clock a happy company of Epworthians 
bade good-night to a happy parsonage 
household. 


Another League Visits 


The Stoneham Epworthians visited Rev. 
John W. Ward and wife at the parsonage 
ot the Latayette St. Church, Salem, Mon- 
day evening, Aug. 7,and had a most de- 
lightiul meeting with the good man and 
woman who had been their leaders tor the 
seven years closing last April. The present 
pastor at Stoneham, Rev. Nathaniel B. 
Fisk, took great interest in this visit and 
helped its plans. This courtesy between 
pastors is helptul to the young people. 
There is sometimes occasion for saying to 
Epworthians that such plans should al- 
ways first be submitted to the pastor. 





Bishop Joyce at Detroit 
MRS, ANNIE E. SMILEY. 


a* reading Bishop Berry’s tribute to 
Bishop Joyce in a recent number of 
the Hpworth Herald, it recalled an utter- 
ance of Bishop Joyce at a missionary rally 
at the Detroit Epworth League Convention 
two years ago. 

A young. man who was going out asa 
foreign missionary had been introduced to 
the convention, and had made a tew re- 
marks. Following him came his tather, a 
Methodist preacher, who said a few brave 
words in a voice which trembled. Every 
heart was moved, and when Bishop Joyce, 
who was presiding at the meeting, arose, 
there was perfect silence in the crowded 
room. “I want to say,’”’ Bishop Joyce 
began, “that if I was as young as our 
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brother bere, and it I was of the same ming 
that Iam this morning, not three days 
would pass before I offered myself to go 
as a foreign missionary.’’ Then, atter g 
pause, he said with great feeling: ‘ When 
the waking angel knocks at the door of 
my dusty bedchamber, what does it matter 
whether I am lying in this country, or 
beside Bishop Wiley in China?”’ 

A quick rush of tears blotted out the in. 
spired face of our beloved Bishop from my 
eyes, but I shall always remember him as 
he stood and uttered these words which 
expressed his heart-yearning for the salva. 
tion of the whole wide world. 


Springfield, Mass. 


PRAYER-MEETING TOPIC 








The Abundant Life: How to Get 
It and How to Use It 


Sunday, September 3 
REV. MATTHIAS 8S. KAUFMAN, D. Db, 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS. 


Aug. 28. Life; itssource. John 20: 30, 31. 

Aug. 29. Offered freely. Rev. 22: 14-17. 

Aug. 30, Eternal. John 3; 9-15. 

Aug. 31, “ The gift of God.” Rom, 5: 12-18, 

Sept. 1. How nourished. John 6 ; 27 35. 

Sept. 2. The resurrection. John 11: 20-26. 

Sept. 3. Topic— The Abundant Life.” John 
10: 7-10 ; Rom, 5 : 19-21, 

** The earth is full of life; the living Hand 
Touched it with life ; and all its forms expand 
With principles of being made to suit 
Man’s varied powers and raise him from the 

brute. 
And shall the earth of higher ends be full, 
Earth which thou tread’st, and thy poor mind 
be dull?” 


In a world so vital and pulsating with 
living energy, certainly earth’s highest 
creatures should not mope. The air is alive 
with plant and animal —blooming, sing- 
ing ; the water is alive with graceful swim- 
mers ; the land is alive with intense activ- 
ity. All these regions hasten to supply 
man’s needs, Mere existence makes heavy 
demands upon creation. Even man’s lower 
life touches the material universe at many 
points. But there is a higher life — the 
spiritual — which moves with a force and 
enjoys an abundance most charming to 
contemplate. Into this glorious living 
Christ has opened the door — nay, He ‘s 
the Door. Many tail to enter because they 
are bound by the chains of sense. 


* Knock off the shackles which thy spirit bind 
To dust and sense, and set at large thy mind.” 


Pastures Green 


1, Those who have passed beyond the gate of 
acceptance of Christ evince it by an abundant 
love for Him. 

2. By an ardent desire to obey Him. 

8 By a tervid wish to do and be just what 
they know would be most pleasing to Him. 

4. Thus they always find the pastures green, 
nourishing, refreshing, and invigorating. Hence 
life abounding is theirs. 


Showers 


These come from — 

1, The reading of 'God’s Word with earnest 
meditation. 

2. The observance of daily, stated seasous of 
personal communion with God. 

8 Faithful attendance upon all the means of 
grace. 

4, And, far from the least of these, the prac 
tice of systematic giving to good causes. 


Widening Fields 


1. These will not fail ) open if we help otbers 
to find the abundant life. 

2. Not by personal indulgence does life grow 
large. An ancient monarch, having been toi¢ he 
could live only twelve years more, determined 
to outwit destiny. He fitted up his palace # 
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gorgeously as possible, turned night’s darkness 
into flashing light, and gave himself up to con- 
tinuous revelry, faying he would make twelve 
years «qual to twenty-lour. But notso. Iu six 
years he died — demonstrating the despotism of 
natural law. This story is true to fact, though 
in detail only a fable. As physical life is cut 
short ty indulgence, so the spiritual! is still more 
sepsitive to the selfish thought. 


3. To get the abundant life there must be- 


close, constant intimacy with Christ. To be 
kept, it must be used in enlarging other lives. 


« Give thy heart’s best treasure ; 

From fair nature learn ; 

Give thy love, and ask not. 
Wait not a return. 

And the more thou spendest 
From thy little store, 

With a double bounty 
God will give thee more.”’ 


4. How we dislike being shut in by close lim- 
itations! How naturally do we epj.y freedom 
and room in which to exercise all our powers ! 
Not only is the world our field of endeavor, but 
the whole universe is our realm for expansion, 
The true abundant life has no bounds, 


Norwich, Conn. 





Home Volunteers 
ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 


PLENDID service has been rendered 
the cause of missions by the Student 
Volunteer Movement. Its pledge tor serv- 
ice in the foreign field, ** If God opens the 
way,” is taken only after earnest heart- 
searchings, and the seal ot God’s approval 
has been given to manya “ volunteer,” 
and uot infrequently with the cross of mar- 
tyrdom. 

There is equally urgent necessity for the 
development of the missionary spirit 
among those who musi “ hold the ropes,’’ 
and especially among the young people of 
our churches. To this end, Mission Study 
classes are organizod, the department of 
World Evangelism has been made promi- 
nentin the Epworth League, and the Jead- 
ers of young people’s thought are directing 
it to the cause of missions in every possible 
way. 

But still another need exists. The en- 
thusiasm awakened by this study should 
be crystallized into action. Mission- 
ary societies ought not to be begging for 
leaders for work among the children, or for 
conductors of study classes, for collectors, 
for helpers in the home churches. There is 
a place in the missionary scheme for Home 
Volunteers. 

The call to this service should be as Clear 
and distinct asis that tor service in the field, 
and should be responded to with the same 
solemn earnestness that characterizes the 
Student Volunteer Movement. It is no light 
thing to instruct the children of the church 
in the subject of missions ; and yet there is 
an infinite amount ot power going to waste 
inour churches for lack of just this help. 
Itis no simple thiug, that “anybody ” can 
do, to lead a Mission Study class; but 
were is the church or the League that does 
not contain one or more who might, if they 
would, fit themselves to do this most im- 
portant work ?, 

There could be circles tor sewing whereby 
the hearts of the house-mothers in our 
Industrial Homes woald be made glad for 
Many a day; there might be mite. box 
gatherings wherewith to provide for many 
More scholarships than missionary socie- 
ties now dare to promise ; we might double 
and treble the number of societies of the 
King’s Heralds and the Home Guards; 
and in so doing we not only might, but we 
Should, strengthen the church of the mor- 
TOW as well as that of today, while the 


reapers would receive “ wages,’ a thou- 
Sand fold. 


Wh 2iaver increases missionary enthusi- 
asm inthe supporting churches has its re- 
“8X influence on the workers in the field. 
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The Home Volunteers are needed as the 
complement of the Student Volunteers. 
They are not Home Missionary workers 
in the sense of organization and as distin- 
guished trom Foreign workers — they are 
missionary laborers in the home churches, 
kesping up the interest, standing ready to 
give consecrated service along missionary 
lines, wherever God opens the way. Is not 
this an investment for one’s life that is 
worth considering ? 


New York City. 





IMPORTANT TO PASTORS 


HE attention of pastors is called to the 
new courses of study offered by the 
Epworth League on Christian Experience, 
Personal Evangelism, and Christian Stew- 
ardship. These courses are short, requir- 
ing but eight to twelve weeks. The text- 
books are so moderate in cost that the item 
of expense will not be an obstacle to any 
one, and supplementary books and tracts 
of the highest value are oftered at a very 
luw cost. Helps tor ieaders have been pre 
pared that will enable any earnest person 
ot moderate intelligence to lead a class 
with success. The work has been reduced 
to a torm so praciicable that these classes 
can be wuccesstully conducted every where. 

Few advantages of so great practical 
value have been offered the church. A 
wnembership clear and intelligent in expe. 
rience, active and efficient in evangelism, 
and true to the responsibilities ot Christian 
stewardebip, will develop a multitude of 
minor graces and make the largest possible 
success actual. Nothing can surpass in 
value to a pastor the leavening influence ot 
such a company or the contribution such a 
church will make to the success of his 
ministry. 

All these classes may be conducted con 
secutively in a single year. It is recom- 
mended that the class in Christian Stew- 
ardship be organized as early as possible in 
September; that the class in Personal 
Evangelism be organized in November in 
preparation for the work of the winter re- 
vival campaigns; and that the class in 
Christian Experience be organized duriug 
the last ot the winter or in early spring, 
when it may include the new converts with 
the others who may be induced to make a 
etudy of the essential principles of vur spir- 
itual lite. 

Each pastor should include these League 
studies in his plans of work for the year. 
Descriptive circulars for each course, direc- 
tions tor organizing classes, and enrollment 
cards, will be sent free upon application. 
Upon the return of the enrollment card, 
the instructions tor leaders and report cards 
will be sent tree of cost. Address all com 
munications to the SruDy BUREAU, Central 
Office of the Epworth League, 57 Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. 





Don’t Whine 


HEN Capt! Robley D. Evans was in 
command of the battleship ** Indi 

ana’’ —in days befora. the fittings of the 
turrets on men-oi-war were made very 
secure —it once happened that in a terrific 
storm coming up the coast the torward 
thirteen-inch turret went adrift and 
thrashed from side te side as the ship 
rolled and pitched. The tour eight-inch 
turrets had previously become loosened 
trom their cortrolling devices, and had 
given no end of trouble. Finally the ash- 
chutes on the gun deck had their covers 
torn off by the waves that came aboard, 
and the deck was flooded. A petty officer, 
badly scared, came up to Captain Evans 
on the Lridge, and reported in a trembling 
voice: ‘Sir, the gun deck is tuJl of water, 
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and Ican’i see how we are ever going to 
getitout!” ‘“Godown und drink some of 
it out, sir, and don’t bother me again with 
your whining!” was the curt reply of the 
intrepid Evans. 

Otten it seems as though the Ship of 
State would founder, so heavy are the seas 
of materialism that come aboard, so tu- 
rious are the counterblasts of human pas- 
sion, and so insidious are the currents of 
sophistical selfishness that pull upon it to 
drag it on the rocks. At such junctures 
there is no time for whining, but rather let 
the intrepid patriot go and drink some of 
the water up, if that be poesible, let him 
keep his head and redouble his energies — 
doing anything but tuss and tume and lose 
heart. Every good ship must meet the 
storms at times. Let the crew, then, be 
thankful that it is so good, and trim and 
navigate it with the utmost skill and with 
a perfect courage. ! 





Imitative Education 


F an instinct lies dormant too long there 
is danger of atrophy. The four years 
that a girl spends in college are the last of 
her best learning years,and during that 
time, except in some coljleges which are 
experimentally inclined, the domestic half 
ot her mind is lett to shift for itself. For 
men there are special courses in agricul- 
ture, engineering, law, and medicine, buat 
the greater woman’s volleges content them- 
selves with expanding the student’s brain 
merely. Until the woman’s college can 
prepare a girl for her specialty as well asa 
man’s college prepares him for his. 1t must 
remain, after all, a rather ornamental 
thing, not in every way comparing well 
even with the “ finishing school.” In the 
aim to make the college education of a girl 
equal to that of the boy, similarity has 
been mistaken tor equality. The girl in the 
man’s college, with her masculine environ- 
ment, is a reversal of the story ot Avhilles 
among tbe maidens. Give her, along with 
her higher mathematics, Greek, biology, 
and what not, the modern equivalent ot a 
distaff, and she will seize upon it as eager- 
ly as poor Achilles did upon the sword; 
and until she does receive the modern 
equivalent of the distaff, the college pro- 
vided tor her will be a thing borrowed 
from the other sex, not a growth from 
woman’s needs, -- Collier’s Weekly. 


Useful 


Beautiful 


The Union Pacific Railroad has just issued 
an illustrated booklet on the Lewis and 
Clark Centennial, which isa complete guide 
to Portland, the Ex position, and the Pacific 
Northwest generally. 

It is eminently a pocket manual for visit- 
ors to the Centenpial. It contains a map of 
the United States,a large bird’seye view 
map in several colors of the Exposition 
grounds, with directory, colored map of 
Portland, beautifal half tone illustrations of 
the Expoeition buildings, and much general 
information concerning hotel rates, street. 
car lines, and other things which strangers 
to Portland will want to know about. 

It tells you of the shortest way to reach 
the Exposition City, what is to be seen 
en route, and of the return through 


CALIFORNIA. 


Those who intend to visit the 


Great Western Fair 


will findin this publication a rare fund of 
information. Send 2.cent stamp in your 
request, and the book will be mailed you 
promptly. Address 








——? 





R. TENBROECK, G. E. Aat., 
287 Broadway, N. Y. 


Or, W. MASSEY, N. E. T. and P, Agt., 
176 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





THE MEMOIRS OF AN AMERICAN CITIZEN. By 
Robert Herrick. The Macmillan Co.: New 
York. Price, $1 50. 

Nothing could be more timely than the 
issuing of this notable volume just 
now, when in popular magazines, newspa- 
pers, and other quarters, the general mind 
is aroused as never before to the perils that 
threaten the republic from the vast aggre- 
gations of capital that seem to be steadily 
Concentrating into fewer and tewer hands, 
and that increasingly defy or outwit the 
law. Modern business appears to be corrod- 
ed with rotten methods. If a thing is not 
legally criminal, the question whether it is 
really right or not is scarcely asked. The 
moral standard is alarmingly low in what ; 
are called high quarters. In the wild race 
tor wealth every question sinks out of sight, 
except how to get there in the shortest pos- 
sible time. It is precisely this condition of 
things which confronts us on the pages of 
these ‘‘ Memoirs.” And the peculiar ex- 
cellenve of the book is that it presents very 
fairly both sides — the side of the success- 
tul Chicago packer who is the hero of the 
story, and the side of those who object to 
his dealings on moral grounds. This class 
is well represented in the hero’s own fam- 
ily and in others with whom he has to do. 
The unsatistying effect of the enormous 
wealth he piles is well set forth, and the 
inevitable evils of many kinds that tollow 
closely on the heels of wrong doing. We 
see it all without abatement or apology. 

And yet we see, also, that there is another 

side, and that as a practical problem con- 
fronting those who feel within themselves 
a fitness for gigantic enterprises it is by no 
means so simple as might be supposed. 
These men who are doing the big things 
which make tor the advancement of the 
world, who are bringing to pass great re- 
sults of a beneficent sort, who are develop- 
ing the country, building its railroads, 
opening up the prairies, employing millions 
ot laborers, erecting its tactories and ware- 
houses and elevators, these men — the 
brains and will of the nation, on whose 
strong shoulders rests the material progress 
ot America, without whose God-given 
energy and genius for organization our 
great forests, broad fields and vast mines 
would cease to give forth their wealth — 
these men claim that they must work with 
the tools which they have, must adapt 
themselves to the circumstances around 
them, the age in which they live, which is 
not the age of the Puritans or of our fa- 
thers ; that they must take men as they find 
them, most of them purcbasable and de 
manding to be bought, nesrly all of them 
ready to employ in their smaller ways the 
very same unjustifiable, selfish, scheming 
methods which come into public execration 
only when thrown out into broad reliet on 
a large screen. They say that the work 
which they feel called to do and ‘are ca- 
pable ot doing, and which needs somehow 
to be done for the general good, cannot get 
done, so unscrupulous are the opposing 
combinations, so unprincipled the antago- 
nistic ix fluences, without a resort to these 
more than questionable devices. Being in 
Rome, you must do as the Romans do, they 
say,orbedone. And they do not propose 
to be done or to go under — they have a 
right to success. 

Is it not well for us, in our judgments, to 
take these thiugs into account? Should we 
not learn to sympathize a little with these 
bard. pressed, sorely-tried men who are 
called to solve these practical problems, 
not in the cool abstraction of a quiet study, 
but in the hot conflict of fierce struggle tor 
lite? Is it not possible that they deserve 
a credit which they do not always get? 


‘liberties ; but, as it was in the case of slav- 
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ard which they instinetively teel applies to 
them, they will not be wholly found want- 
ing? 

Of course there is but one right and 
wrong. Of course the laws must be alike 
for all, and must not be overridden with 
impunity just because they happen to 
stand in the way of the plans of certain 
millionaires who want more anillions. 
These things are plain enough in the ab- 
stract, but in the complications of concrete 
aftairs their practical working out is diffi- 
cult. Let us admit the difficulty ; let us be 
patient and considerate with those who are 
meeting these furious temptations, or are 
trying honestly to find a way out that will 
conserve all the interests concerned. It is 
possible that some large changes will have 
to take place before the full solution is 
found. Mr. Herrick says: “*I do not 
know a man conversant with the modern 
situation of capital who believes that with 
our present system of government any 
¢ftective check upon the operations of cap- 
ital can be devised.” Such seems, also, to 
be the opinion of Mr. Russell, who has been 
for these many months investigating the 
operations of the great packing firms of 
Chicago. It is certain we must have pa- 
tience. We may well denounce the evils 
that are so full of peril to our land and our 


ery, there are more participants in them 
than we are accustomed to think. A hun- 
dred customs of society are involved. The 
whole system of business needs altering. 
Reform is not to be had in aday. And 
those who by circumstances or abilities 
have been thrown to the top of conspicuous- 
ness in the present unseemly revelations 
ot rascality in finance are not necessarily 
sinners above all that are in America or in 
the worlds. A general repentance is called 
tor. Only by the efforts of all can the 
needed changes be brought about. 

THE GAME. By Jack London. With Lllusira- 
tions and Decorations by Henry Hutt and T. 
C. Lawrence. The Macmillan Co. : New York. 
Price, $1.50. 

The game referred to is that of the prize 
ring, and there is a most lifelike descrip- 
tion of a pugilistic encounter. A very 
beautifully drawn love story also entwrs in. 
Matters do not come out as one would like, 
and the result is extremely depressing. 
But, after all, why should we demand that 
novels be true to life, and yet at the same 
time be so untrue to life as to eliminate the 
heart- breaks of which lifeis so full? The 
author has shown in this book both the 
fascinating side of fisticuffs and the brutal, 
demoralizing, dangerous side. It is power- 
ful, but scarcely pleasant. 

CHINESE LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
Adapted from the Freoch of Emile Bard by 
H. Twitchell. Lilustrated. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons: New Yor. Price, $1.20, net. 

Third in the series on “Our Asiastic 
Neighbors.’’ The writer is a Roman Cath- 
olic,and hence his two chapters on mission 
aries, wholly from the standpoint of the 
Roman Church, are by no means accept- 
able to Protestant readers. And on the 
one point where his ehurch did the right 
thing, in prohibiting the Jesuits trom 
carrying on their policy of compromising 
with heathenism, permitting their converts 
to continue ancestor worship and other 
idolatrous ceremonies, this writer parts 
company with that church, declaring that 
but for this ‘‘impolitic’’ procedure of the 

Popes, “ the Christian religion would today 
be solidly implanted in China.’’ He also 
prints a whole chapter in opposition to 
missions written by a Japanese. A man 
whose sympathies are so evidently anti- 
Christian convicts himself of untrust 
worthiness asa writer on the condition of 
China. He declares in his preface that he 
has attempted to avoid the exaggerated 





And that when judged by the larger stand- 


optimism of missionaries, meaning, of 
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course, those of his own church, with 
whom alone he has any tamiliarity, 
Happily we in this country are not 
confined to either Roman Catholic priests 
or laymen for our knowledge of things jn 
China, nor does there seem any need to 
pay special attention toja volume like this, 
Two Moons or A MAN. By Horace G. Hutchin. 


sc oe G. P. Putnam’s Sons : New York. Price, 


The title is out of the ordinary — so is the 
book. The man in question, George Hood, 
had not only two moods, but two wives, 
totally unlike, each appealing to an entire. 
ly difterent side of his being. He turns his 
back upon the sensual to respond to the 
intellectual, but in so doing violates the 
moral and perpetrates a crime whose con. 
sequences bring remorse and death to him. 
self as well as death, after great suffering, 
to the innocent oné whom he has cruelly 
wronged. He is not exactly a villain, he 
has a well-developed conscience, is a club 
man in fine standing, and can give excel- 
lent reasons for all he does; nevertheless, 
he sins and pays the penalty. No touch of 
religion strengthens him under temptation. 
He is not even a believer, apparently, in 
Christianity, nor is either of his two wives. 
GIVEN TO Gop: A Memento of the Day of Bap- 


tism. Tbe Westminster Press: Philade!- 
phia. Price, 25 cents. 


A dainty booklet in white and gold, with 
a certificate of infant baptism, the order of 
service, and various fitting mementos of 
the occasion. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. Part IV. Summer. 
By M.A. L. Lane and Margaret Lane. Ginn 
& Co.: Boston. Price, 35 cents. 


This series of nature stories, of which this 
is the fourth, is a collection of selected and 
original matter adapted to the class- room, 
and sure to open the syes of the children 
to the wondertul world around them. 
Thought will also be stimulated and vo- 
cabulary enlarged. Ifuch valuable in- 
formation is introduced in a simple, con- 
versational way. 





Wrong Sort 


Perhsps Plain Olid Meat, Potatoes and Bread 
may Be Against You for a Time 


A change to the right kind of food can lift 
one from a sick bed. A lady in Welden, 
Ill., says: 

“ Last spring I became bedfast with se 
vere stomach trouble accompanied by sick 
headache. I got worse and worse until I 
became so low I could scarcely retain any 
food at all, although I tried every kind. | 
had become completely discouraged, bad 
given up all hope, and thought I was 
doomed to starve to death, ti)l one day, my 
husband, trying to find something [ couli 
retain, brought home some Grape- Nuts. 

“To my surprise the food agreed with 
me, digested perfectly and without distress. 
I began to gain strength at once ; my flesh 
(which had been flabby) grew firmer, ™Y 
health improved in every way and every 
day, and in a very tew weeks I gained 
twenty pounds in weight. I liked Grap 
Nuts so well that tor four months | ate 20 
other tood, and always felt as well satisfied 
after eating as if I had sat down to a fine 
banquet. 

“Thad no return of the miserable sick 
stomach nor of the headaches that I used 
have when I ate other food. I am now 
well woman, doing all my own work agai, 
and feel that life is worth Jiving. 

“ Grape- Nuts food has been a god- send 
my family ; it surely saved my lilé, and 
my two little boys have thriven on it wor 
derfully.” Name given by Postum 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. . 

Get the little book ‘ The Road to Well: 
ville,” in each package. 
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At Ticonderoga and Lake George 
Continued from page 1071 





gine 
into practice at Bennington, when he de- 
clared that the battle must be won or Molly 
Stark would be a widow that night. 

One ought to visit Put’s Pond, up in the 
hills; also follow down the creek bearing 
his name to Crown Point, and stand under 
the supposed identical oak to which he was 
tied for torture and death, though rescued 
by the French officer, Marin, from the 
flames. 

On Lake George, not far above Roger’s 
Rock, is Sabbath Day Point, a low, beauti- 
ful point with a sandy beach, a rare thing 
to Lake George, where it is said the expedi- 
tion of Abercrombie, mindful of the holy 
dsy, ran ashore their bateaux and rafts, 
and, like the Pilgrims, rested on the Sab- 
bath. On that day of rest Lord Howe had 
Stark in his tent questioning that deep- 
sighted fighter all ahout Fort Ticonderoga 
and the approaches to it. Had Howe not 
been killed in the early skirmish, it can be 
guessed that the fate of that bloody day 
before the trenches of Ticonderoga would 
have been different. The inefficient, cow- 
ardly Abercrombie, two or three miles 
back in the rear, was a pitiable contrast to 
the French commander, Montcaim, in the 
trenches among his troops, his coat thrown 
oftin the hot July day. The fiery rangers 
and provincials, as well as the brave Eng- 
lish regulars and Scotch Highlanders, were 
worthy of a commander like Lord Howe 
and Montcalm, 

But the steamboat ridejthe other day was 
so different from the scenes of those days 
ot war! Not the rude bateaux loaded with 
uniformed troops guided by the birch- bark 
canoes of the scouts; not the huge rafts of 
logs floating the grim, open-mouthed can- 
non; not the floats bearing provisions and 
ammunition; not the tented encampments 
at stopping points, the waving of flags and 
blare of noisy trumpets and rattle of drums. 
Instead of those, on this day were launches, 
sail-boats, now and then a light skiff, a 
private steamer, the larger ones of the 
public travel and mail, and on the shores, 
at points of beauty and shady nooks, 
hotels, encampments, private cottages, and 
tents of campers. It was like a Sabbath 
day over all, not only for one day as 
Abercrombie’s army rested at Sabbath 
Day Point. Yet one could not help recall- 
ing the barbarous magnificence of that 
pomp and circumstance of war. Among 
tLose scattered islands, between those high, 
wooded hills, over the pellucid water well 
fitted to sacramental use, the passage of 
the armies was a gigantic blotch on the 
Metal beauties and loveliness of that 
ake, 

On this 


Highway of Races and Nations 


at the south end of the Lake in the French 
and Indian War, the English built two 
Strong torts — Fort William Henry at the 
bank of the Lake, and Fort George near by 
on an eminence. Montcalm’s attack on 
these weak works, the heroic defence of 
Col. Munroe, the surrender, the massacre 
of the prisoners in spite of all the French 
officers eculd do, after good terms had been 
granted the conquered regiments, add a 
Sacred spot to the many devoted ones of 


—— 
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this route of armies and of battles. Mont- 
calm deserved a better fate than to die with 
the vision of the surrender of Quebec in his 
closing eyes. Of these two forts, less ruins 
show their location and structure than re- 
main of the much more elaborate works of 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point. 

A day and a night spent at the delightful 
cottage of a cousin, so situated as to com- 
mand a wide view down the Lake, and the 
other way across Dunham Bay where 
stands the cottage of Elward Eggleston in 
which he did years of literary toil, were a 
fitting interlude in the boat ride up and 
down the Lake this year. The peaceful 
days and years allow humanity to speed 
upward. War, though figuring so largely 
on the pages of history, checks progress, 
costs precioux lives, dissipates wealth, 
makes widows and orphans. It is a sign 
of good-will that peace envoys of Japan 
and Russia meet in America, now given to 


peace, even though its foundations were |. 


drenched in the blood of contending races. 
Stoneham, Mass. 





READING FROM THE ORIGINAL 
REV. J. H. ALLEN, 


E are not on the “ honor-roll’”’ of 

W those who read from the original 
Hebrew and Greek at tamily devotions, as 
related in Zion’s HERALD ol July 26. We 
were giad to learn of one who does this, 
and hope to hear of others doing the same. 

It may not be out of place to say that it 
has been our custom for years to read in 
the study from the Greek the New Test=- 
ment lesson, and occasionally from the 
Hebrew the Old Testament lesson, which 
we were to read the following Sunday trom 
the pulpit in the English Bible. In these 
readings we have learned to value more 
highly the improvements made by the 
English and American revisers. In a few 
instances we have been surprised at the 
work these great scholars have left nn- 
done. 

Our lesson for last Sunday was a portion 
ot the second chapter of Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans, including the 15:h verse. 
This in the common versionis: ‘ Which 
shew the work of the law written in their 
hearts, their conscience also bearing wit- 
ness, and their thoughts the meanwhile 
accusing or else excusing one another.’’ 
Both the English and American revisers 
retain the word, “excusing.” But we read 
it in our Greek Testament, ‘‘ defending.” 
The Greek word here used we read in 
Demosthenes’ *‘ De Corona” and in Plato’s 
“Phsedo” as “defending.’”’ We read the 
same idea in the same Greek word in the 
Acts of the Apostles 24: 10,and in 26: 2, 
where it is rendered, ‘‘answer for myself,” 
which refers to Paul’s defending himself, 
in the one case before Felix, and in the 
other betore Agrippa. Here in Romans 2: 
15 it also appears reasonable to render it 
**deiending,” both tor accuracy and har. 
mony with the context. Evidently Paul 
was not telling the Romans that the Gen- 
tiles were excusing themselves for obeying 
the law written in their hearts. If they 
were disobedient to that law their 
“thoughts” were ‘‘accusing’” them; it 
they were obedient to it, their ‘ thoughts” 
were “detending’’ them. Two great offices 
of the conscience are thus presented and 
with a most fitting application, as touching 
the law, to the Gentiles in Paul’s day, and 
to any who have never heard of the Gospel 
in our day. 

We have sometimes wished that our rit 
ual of the burial service might be revised 
in a few places with improved expression, 
and strictly in harmony with the original 
text. In Pss. 90: 13 we read in the com- 
mon and revised version: “And let it 
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repent thee concerning thy servants.’’ The 
HebreW may equally well be rendered: 
“* And have compassion on thy servants.” 

These small points of gain from the orig- 
inal lend a new interest to the study of the 
Scriptures, and cast a glow of light over them 
as we hear them read or engage in reading 
them ourselves. Those who have earned the 
privilege of reading the Bible in the orig- 
inal Hebrew and Greek cannot afford to let 
this knowledge grow dim, much less fade 
out of the memory, bearing no fruit. Even 
in these days of pressing need to apply the 
Gospel everywhere, ten minutes a day or 
one hour a week devoted to this study — 
just time enough to keep in touch with the 
original — can reasonably be given by the 
busiest pastor. 


Tolland, Conn. 





The «“ Mrs. Bertha Kims Fund ” 


LLOW me to say through ZIon’s 
HERALD that, in response to the plea 
in the HERALD of Aug. 9, under the 
heading, ‘‘ A Sweet Lesson,’ over $11 has 
been received, mostly from anonymous 


Sources. Part of it was used to send a little 


motherless girl, eight years ot age, to the 
country. The one who knew her wrote: 
“She is very tired. Her mother has just 
died of consumption. The three younger 
children are so delicate they have all been 
placed in a hospital, and she was mother to 
them all during the mother’s illness.”’ 


Mrs. R.S. DovuGLass. 
Auburndale, Mass, 


EXTRACT VANILLA 


of rich flavor and exceptional purity at 


40 CENTS PER PINT. 


_ The quality of these goods is unsurpassed and _satisfac- 
tion is positively Egmateed. No express charges ; 
we make free delivery to all points. This libe- 
ral offerjis made for a short time to introduce our goods 
to your notice. Address oy my, 

assau, N. Y, 
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the name of the post-office to which the paper 
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REMITTANCES may be made by Money Order 
or Registered Letter. Checks, if used, should 
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NOT FEDERATING, BUT CIR. | 
CUITING 


REV. T. C. MARTIN, 


7 R. REUEN THOMAS, at a tederation 

conference in Worcester, inureply to 
the statement that Massachusetts was 
slower than other Statesin the matter of 
federation of small, competing churches, 
said: ** Massachusetts may be conservative 
in taking up new/;ideas ’* — we bad sup- 
posed Massachusetts was a veritable hot- 
bed for new ideas — ** but when once taken 
up, she clings tenaciousiy tothem,” I sm 
sorry to state, atler a year’s careful study, 
that I tail to find indications of a marked 
disposition in our State on the part of the 
denominations to tederate, i. e., ** You take 
that town, and we take this.’’s [ admire Dr. 
Emrich, but he means: Congregationalism, 
and not tederation, when, in his report 
for 1904, he says: “Ihe Congregational 
churches ot Massachusetts owe, it to them. 
selves tosee that every open door for the 
enlargement of thei\kingdom of, God shall 
be eniered by them.... Because of the 
adaptability of our faith and polity we are 
fitted to enter the newer fields and unite 
the peoples ot the various denominations, 
and form them into a household of faith. 
.» . » Would to God that the old parish sys- 
tem of our fathers were real today — one 
church in a town.” Itfind less than six 
instances where « the, Congregationalists 
have withdrawn and;left;jthe field to the 
Methodists, whilejin torty-two towns where 
we have ceased holding services they 
remain with two;,and in one case three 
churches, 

But nv one church can meet the religious 
wants o/ all the people. A Congregational 
pastor writes me of the unsuccesstiul ¢ftoris 
of his church to reach 400 of thé 700 peuple 
of his parish; yet there is{nolittle talk 
of disbanding our Methodist church and 
the Baptist church in that Protestant town 
of 2,300 people. Let it be understood that 
unchurched tamilies, even of “old line” 
stock,and new comers (and Massachusetts 
has 66 per cent. of foreign parentage) are 
free territory tor any church that hears the 
Master’s *‘Go ye.” 

The solution of the small church prob- 
lem seems to be by reviving the ci-euit sys 
tem rather than by tederation. Better roads, 
steam-cars, and, most of all, the electric 
Cars, sO common in Massachusetts, are 
helping to bring this about. All churches 
are circuiting. An Episcopalian rector 
near me goes off eigbt miles every Sunday. 
A Roman Catholic lawyer told me his 
church, a large one, treely excuses their 
priest to go off five miles to hold services 
in a young, growing parish until that mis- 
sion shall become strong enough to have a 
priest of its own. A Unitarian preacher 
near me has three preaching place. With 
241 churches in the New England Conter 
ence, we have only about 25 double appoint. 
ments. The Congregational Church has 14 
in Massachusetts. 

The circuit system or grouping ot churches 
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is a rich heritage of Methodism. It well fits 
into our machinery. With us !men who 
are adapted to double-charge work and 
chu.ches that can be united, are both ad- 
justed at one and the same Conference ses. 
sion. Imagine the difficulty of getting 
two small contiguous churches ot the Con- 
gregational polity to agree to call, settle or 
dismiss the same man at the came time. 
Why, a union Sunday-school picnic ot two 
such churches is next to impossible ! 

I am satisfied our people do not fully ap- 
preciate how much we owe, as Methodists, 
to our circuit and itinerant systems undec 
wise handling by our district and general 
superintendents. 


Shelburne Falls, Mass. 


THE CONFERENCES 
MAINE CONFERENCE 


Portland District 


Portiand, Congress Street. — The pastor, Rev. 
Cc. H. Priddy, is much encouraged in his work 
as his second year opens so hopefully. Electric 
ligbts have been placed in the vestries at a cost 
of $100, which amount has been assumed by the 
Brotherhood of St. Paul. In books for the Sun- 
day-schoo! library $100 has been expended, and 
#40 in painting the church. The average attend- 
ance at Sunday-school last year was 282. The 
school is finely organized and is uptodate in 
‘itsequipment. On Children’s Day 16 children 
were baptized—a most delightful service. 
Chureh finances are weil in hand, and the out- 
look for a good year on all lines of service was 
never better. Tbe Christian Endeavor Society 
is doing excellent work, and the pastor 
*banks’’ on his young people. 


Pastors Wanted. — Two fields are still open for 
two consecrated young men. Touese churches 
will furnish a good support, but will not pay 
large dividends. I hope this item may fall 
under the eye of some one who will say: “ Here 
am 1; send.me,”’ There isa parsonage at each 
place, anda hungry people who are asking for 
some one io feed and leadthem. Some pastor 
may have in his church a young man who 
has within him the elements of a successful 
preacher, but has never spoken of his convic- 
tions, viz., that God has called him into the 
ministry, or, better still, has put the ministry 
into bim. Here is an opportunity to draw him 
out and suggest that he enter this open door at 
once. B. C. W. 


Augusta District 


Hallowell. — A hearty and elabuiate reception 
was given the pastor, Rev. Walter Canham, 
and family on their return from Conference last 
spring. The Epworth League very fittingly ob- 
served the sixteenth anniversaiy of the organ- 
ization. The first Sunday in May a Sunday- 
school was organized at the granite quarry, 
with 28 members. Children’s Day was observed 
the second Sunday in June with appropriate 
services. A goodly sum for Education was 
taken ; 4 infants and 5 members of the primary 
department were baptized; and a beautiful fea- 
ture of the service was the presentation by the 
Junior League of an individual communivn 
service tothe church, which was used that day 
for the first time. Miss Etta Roberts is the very 
efficient superintendent, and it was at her sug- 
gestion that tbe League purchased the service, 
which was gladly accepted by the trustees. The 
Juvior League numbers 50; tae Epworth League, 
51; the Cradle Roll, 80. Congregations average 
well, and the Sunday-school is in good condi- 
tion. Tbe pastor bas made 317 calls this quarter 
avd has received one person by letter. The puas- 
tor’s sou, Charles, who graduated last June from 
the Hallowell High School with honors, was 
president of bis class for three years, was given 
the place of salutatorian at the graduating exer- 
cises, and was chosen and sent to Orono, May 19, 
as the representative from the Hallowell High 
to the interscholastic prize-speaking contest 
which took in allthe high schools, academies, 
seminaries, and fitting schools of the State. 
Twenty-five schools were represented, and at 
the preliminary meeting nine were selected for 
the contest, Charlie being one ; and he was the 
one to win the prize of a five dollar goid-piece. 
He was given a public reception in the City Hall 
at |Hallowell by the schoo! board and alumni 
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enter Wesleyan University at Middletown next 
month. We all join in congratulations to the 
parents and son. The pastor and family are 
taking a vacation at this writing at Richmong 
camp ground. 

Gardiner. — Rev. N. R. Joscelyn, the pastor, 
isa very busy man these hot summer days, for 
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The process of bottling the Hathorn 
Water is as follows: The bottle filled with 
air is placed in the power corking machine. 
A hollow tube or spindle enters the bottle 
to witbin half an inch of the bottom. A jet 
of the natural carbonic acid gas from the 
spring rushes through the spindle, expell- 
ing the air through the mouth of the bottle 
and occupying that space. The mineral 
water then flows through the same spindle, 
filling the bottJe, and mingles with its own 
gas only. The spindle moves upward, then 
down, driving the cork in position. 

Roughly, the above describes the method 
of bottling, which is peculiar to this Spring. 
It is not known that such a method of bot- 
tliug is practiced anywhere else in the 
world. The machinery was built to order, 
and while it is the most expensive method 
of bottling, yet it is simply perfection. The 
absolute exclusion of air is not only accom- 
plished, but maintained in the bottle ; and 
there is no reason why the water should 
not be in as perfect a state several years 
after being bottled as one day after. 





T. Herring Burchard, A. M., M. D., after 
long and critical use and study of the water 
upon his patients, published the following 
statement : 


“I have watched with no small degree of in- 
terest the effects of the ‘Hathorn Water ‘0 cer 
tain morbid conditions, dependent especially 
upon abnormal liver and glandular secretions 
— in biliary and intestinal concretions, in rheu- 
matism, gout, and malarial tox nia. I have 
met with absolute fatiare in the ase of this 








when he returned from the contest. He will 


water in put three of these unfortunate case 
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in addition to caring for a large church and 
supplying all its needs, he has been building a 
cottage at Diamond Island, which is probably 
finished now and his family occupying it. He 
has also built a naphtha launch in the par- 
sonage Stable, which no doubt is now on the 
deep plying between his home and the island 
and around it, hauling in big fish. He is supply- 
ing his own pulpit this summer, and feeding 
the people on a course of sermons or lectures on 
“Tbe Voyage of Life,” which filis the months of 
July and August. Good congregations are kept 
up duriog the vacation season, and the evenipvg 
meetings are well sustained. The Sunday- 
school keeps up its average. The Epworth 
League reports 100 members. The pastor has 
received 2 from probation and baptized 4. A 
plan is being laid for aggressive spiritual work 
the coming fall and winter. 


Augusta. — We met a good congregation on 
Sunday recently at this churca, and had a giori- 
ous meeting in the evening. The pastor, Rev, 
H, E. Dunnack, and family, are rusticating at a 
littie lake in Unity during the month of August, 
and the pulpit is being supplied by a different 
preacher each Sunday. ‘The first two Suadays 
Mr. Dunnack was called bome to officiate at 
funerals, returhing to his family on Monday 
morning. Several have been received on pro- 
bation, and others have been baptized and 
taken in fuli. Each department of the church 
is well cared for, but the vacation season 18 op, 
which very much affects both day and evening 
congregations ; but soon it will be over, and 
then pastor and people will resume work, and 
together will labor for the upbuilding of the 
Master’s kingdom. It is quite a problem how 
to maintain and sustain our churches in the 
cities in the Summer, but we will hope on with 
aprayeriul heart and keep in touch with God 
during these hot weather times, that we may be 
ready for hard work in the fall and winter. 


Waterville. — The pastor, Rev. C. W. Bradlee, 
and family are spending the month of August 
at Biddeford Pool, and we trust all will return 
mnch improved in health and strength, ready 
for work. The vacation seasun has pbedly 
affecied this church and materially depleted the 
congregation. Out of a congregation of 250 
(usually) we preachel on a recent Sunday 
morning, with favorable weather, to Jess than 
7} men, women and children. We think the va- 
cation business has become a fad rather than a 
necessity, and we thing that Unristian people 
ought to have some conscience about the mat- 
ler; for it badly breaks up the Sunday-school, 
pra)er- meetings, Class meetings, and, in fact, 
every department of church work. lt seems 
too bad for the large mejority to go pleasure- 
and health hunting, and oblige tne few who 
Temain at home to run the church, Way not 
close Up, 80 that allcan go? M. C, Foster, a 
memoer of this church for many years, is ab- 
sent from church services by reason of ill 
health. We miss the smiling face of the 
dear old man when he is not in his accustomed 
place on Sunday morning, and we greatly miss 
his fervent prayers aad warm testimonies in 
the evening services. We earnestly pray that, 
if it be the will of the Lord, he may be spared 
many years to the church for which he has 
labored and prayed, and into which he pas put 
bis money tat the cause of Christ might pros- 
Per. Brethren, we ask your prayers for this 
man of God, that his mental, physical, and 
Spiritual strength may be maintained and his 
recovery may be complete. We had a goodly 
number out to tae evening service, and held the 
quarterly conference atterward, at which ,the 


oe were very good — bui it was jvacation 
me, 


DEAR PASTORS AND CHRISTIAN PEOPLE: 
My beart is with your*heart. we agree that 
mee 18 need of aggressive work on salvation 
ann and we agree in our thinking that, asa 
a cl, weare not doing what we might forthe 
: Ureh and the salvation of the lost. Do we 
a at nents tbe interest for the unsaved that 
a aoe ? Are we doing es Jesus would do if 
en an in our place? Do we realize that we 
ra 8 representatives ? What would He have 
i present? Why, salvation in His name, 

f0 a8 the objective point of a Christian 
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fig Low Rates 
West an Northwest 


Chicago & North-Western Railway. 


The following rates and dates of sale are for strictly first-class 
round-trip tickets from Chicago, with liberal time limits. 


39th Encampment G. A. R. at Denver. 


$ 00 To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo and 
20 , August 30 to September 4. Special 
=" Personally Conducted trains leave, Chi- 

cago and the East September 2. 


$ 750 To San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego and return, on 
6 —= certain specified dates throughout the Summer. 


$5650 To Portland and Puget Sound Points and return. 
=— daily until September 30, inclusive. 


S QQ To Yeliowstone Park and return, including stage transpor- 
500 tation ($85.00 also includes hotel accommodations in the 
Daily until September 16. 
* 50 To Hot Springs, $. D., and return. $30.70 Deadwood and Lead 
ee and return. On sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 


$2900 To Duluth, Superior and Ashland and return. On sale daily 


until September 30, inclusive. 
$4 725 To Marquette, Mich., and return. On sale daily until Sep- 


On sale 


$4 600 To $t. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and return. On sale 
—— daily until September 30, inclusive. 
CORRESPONDINGLY LOW RATES ARE IN EFFECT FROM ALL POINTS. 
For further particulars address 
W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, CHICAGO, ILL. 








life. Last year we reported more tnan 400 con- 
versions on the district; and while this is a 
Small number compared to our opportunity, it 
is not to be despised. We are asking God to 
give us 1,000 converts this Conference year. Who 
willjoin us in this prayer, and who will labor 
to this end? Willeach pastor see to it that his 
chureh has its quota to add to the already 
saved? We mean business for God and bhuman- 


trict and every church member will join us at 
the throne of grace, asking for the glorious;sal- 
vation which will save folks from sin. and 
death. The Bible represents that out of Christ 
is to be lost —eternally‘jlost. Do welifeel the 
awfulness of a lost soul? Brethren, as soon as 
the vacation season is over, turn your thoughts 
tothis work. Plan, and execute your plans, for 
the spiritual upbuilding of your church, and 
the salvation of the young as wel) as the old. 
Our young people are drifting away from the 
church. It is no secret, and cannot Jonger be 
denied, that unless deliverance comes s00n, 
through wvour Lord Jesus Christ,; to some 
churches on the district, the membership will 
be depleted, the finances will] be cut{z;down, 
salaries will be clipped, benevolences will; fall 
bebind, and souls will perisb.1qWe wish in the 
near future to organize evangelical work in 
sections, and the committee having the district 
work in hand will soon begin the campaign. 
May God help us all to lay these things to 
heart ! C. A. 8. 





BAST MAINE CONFERENCE 


Bucksport District 

Millbridge.— We had the pleasure here of 
meeting our field agent for ZIoN's HERALD — 
Rev. F. H. Morgan — a live, interesting and en- 
joyable men. He had evidently been getting 
his eyes open to the fact that we are working 





ity, and hope that every preacher on the dis- | 





missionary territory bere in Kast Maine. fhat 
1s good. Every person we can get down this 
way — especially if he stays to try to do work — 
will make it more hopeful (if he has any 
“pull ’’) that we shall some day get some ade- 
quate missionary support for our really mis- 
sionary field. No more heroic work is being 
done anywhere than was expended by some of 
my men last year on Buckeport, District. 

Rev. W.C. Lewis is getting the work in hand 
at Millbridge. There is a prospect of a new 
chavel out at Wyman (the Cove). We only 
tarried for quarterly conference, and were en- 
tertained at the bome of Lester Strout. Every- 
body rejoices in the improved condition of 
Mrs. Strout. 


Stonington.— We came upon Rev. B. D. 
Hanscom unexpectedly as he was throwing up 
some of the last shovelfuls of banking against 
the new foundation-walls now being put under 
the little church. The inside of the church will 
be tackled next,and some $500 or $600 will be 
expended. The “busy bees” ought to be the 
name of the Ladies’ Aid Society here, headed 
by Mrs. W. 8. Thurlow and Mrs. Marks. In 
spite of the rain, fine congregations came to- 
gether at both services, and we had a very 
gracious day. Mr. and Mrs. Hanscom are 
making a good piace for themselves fn the 
hearts of the people, and the two little boys in 
the parsonage iare hard to beat for behavior — 
no small recommendation in one presiding 
elder’s estimate. 

Castine. — A compulsory and much-needed 
rest here—it rained all day. We made one 
outside point and the village this trip. Rev. 
and Mrs. A. E Luce were very busy preparing 
for the annual fair. The year’s work is open- 
ing well. This charge will soon miss some of 
its faithful workers — Mrs. U. G. Lyons goes to 
be matron at East Maine Conference Seminary, 
and Miss Eva Perkins, daughter of B. F. Per- 
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kine, takes the position of teacher in mathe- 
matics and modern languages in the same 
institution. Castine is clad in its greatest 
beauty now, and the genial pastor and his es- 
timable wife, witb their splendid horse and 
their canvas canoe, are enjoying it m-uch. 


Zastport.— The parsonage curtains were all 
pulled down. Rev. H. G. McGlaufiin and fam- 
ily were hiding by some lake for needed rest, 80 
we made our way to the delightful home of Mr. 
Jos, Farris. This isa real Methodist minis‘er’s 
Bethel. We had barely settled iu one of its 
easy-chairs when Rev. 8. M. Bowles, of Lubec, 
en route for Calais, came in ard dined with us. 
Thé evening train brought Rev. Norman La 
Marsh and wife to the same home. They bad 
been detained by a funeral and desired to reach 
Lubec. A naphtha launch was engaged for 
Sanday morning, but the naphtha launch 
turned out to be a real ‘‘sot” Christian launch 
and refused to work on Sunday, so the La 
Marshes were obliged to await the noon ferry. 
We had a good quarterly conference, Good 
reports were the order. The Eastport people 
are arranging to have one of the most desirable 
quarters on the inside circle at our camp- 
ground. Recently $70 have been expended on 
the Sunday-school library. Two have been re- 
ceived to church membership from probation, 
and four by letter. A Junior League of twenty- 
five members has been organized, with Mrs. 
McGlaufiin as superintendent, The pastor has 
worked hard here and won a large place for 
himeelfin the hearts of the people, outside as 
well as in the church. 


Lubec, — We reached Lubec at a very busy 
time. Fish were coming on some, and haying 
had been delayed, but we drew out a few people 
at West Lubec Monday evening, and again at 
the village Tuesday evening. This was followed 
by the quarterly conference — perhaps the best 
we have held in Lubec. Lubec people declare 
that Rev. 8. M. Bowles is the best preacher in 
the East Maine Conference. Large congrega- 
tions are attending his ministry. The village 
church aud the parsonage have been wired for 
electricity, and the light costs nothing for the 
present current year. The credit is to be given 
to Errest Lamson and Walter Harriman. 
South Lubec Church has been newly painted 
and otberwise embellished. There have been 
4 accessions to the church since last report. 
Lubec people would like to increase the pas- 
tor’s salary, but could hardly see their way 
clear. They did, however, vote to pay the water 
rates this year, and we had the pleasure of 
Starting the ball rolling for a new coox- stove 
for the plucky little woman who keeps the par- 
sonage in order. Mr. Bowles’ eldest son, George, 
has a good position on the “Calvin Austin,” 
perhaps the finest of the Eastern 8. 8. Co.’s 
boats. We shall not worry over Lubec. Mr. 
Bowles is a successful keeper of the flock. 

FRANK LESLIE. 





VERMONT CONFERENCE 
St. Albans District 


North Fairfax.— This is a part of the charge 
served by Rev. A. G. Austin. The presiding 
elder preached here Sunday morning, Aug. 6, 
in the absence of the pastor, who is visiting his 
son in Buffalo, N. Y. While it is a rural com- 
munityand the people are widely scattered, 
and the morniog was stormy, yet a good-sized 
congregation was present, who gave an etten- 
tive hearing to the Gospel. One young lady 
requested the prayers of God’s people taat she 
might Know the joys of saivation. Nearly 
every one present was compelled to come in 
teams, and they deserve credit for attending in 
the storm. 


Georgia. — During the noon boar in a driving 
rain-storm we drove to this place at the other 
end of the same pastoral charge. We have 
here one of our best church edifices, neatly 
furnished and well Kept. The congregation 
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Losing Your Grip 


Wben the mental activities seem to be weak- 
ening and the mind losing its grip, the restora- 
tive powers of Juven Pills assert themse)ves by 
feeding ibe nerves, reaching every function of 
the human organism, giving refreshing siee 
appetite, strength and Ith, A trial quick 
proves their far-reaching efficacy. 0s 

Sent only by C. I. Hoop Co., —— Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilia,—— Lowell Mass., on receipt of. this 
advt. and $1. 
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was small owing to the storm, but an interest- 
ing service was held. The wife of the pastor is 
the sister of Col. Margette of the Salvation 
Army. The Colonel’s two young boys were 
visiting at the parsonage, and rendered in a 
pleasing manne! an instrumental duet on the 
organ and violin in the church service. Here 
we have an eurnest band of women devoted to 
the interests of the church,and through the 
Epworth League and the Ladies’ Aid Society 
doing much to foster and strengthen our work 
in this place. 


Milton. — The evening of Aug. 6 found us at 
this charge. The work is progressing favorably. 
This charge 1s not only favored with a pastor 
who earnestly and conscientiously fulfills his 
mission, but with a pastor's wife who is a most 
efficient superintendent of the Junior League 
and an aggressive president of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society. The credit of whatever success is 
being achieved in this pastorate must in part, 
at least, be given to the pastor’s wife. The 
quarterly conference was well attended. The 
reports showed an advance in some of the de- 
partments of work, but here as in many of our 
Smaller charges there is a lamentable lack of 
persistent effort in connection with the finan- 
cial needs of the charge. 


Essex and Hssex Junction. — The former is the 
mother church. The continued removals from 
the village are weakening this old church. It 
is three miles from the Junction, which is be- 
coming more and more an important railroad 
centre. Methodism is fairly well established at 
the Junction, but is handicapped through being 
compelled to hold its Sunday service in the 
afternoon. The other churches in the village 
hold a morning service, and people moving 
into the place, having been accustomed to at- 
tend morning service, go to the other churches 
rather than attend the afternoon service. The 
unwillingness of the church at the Ceutre to 
take the afternoon service com pels the Junction 
people to accept that hour. This is one of the 
most important and promising works on the 
district, and the time is not far distant when, if 
Methodism is to accept its opportunity, the 
appointments must be adjusted so as to give 
the morning service tothe church at the Junc- 
tion. Rev. C. 8. Hulbert, the pastor, is doing 
faithfal work on this charge, and with his effi- 
cient wife has a warm place in the hearts of the 
people. 


Jericho. — Yhis is one of the outlying appoint- 
ments of Rev. O. L. Barnard, the pastor at 
Underhill. Some men do little work and are 
continually tired. Mr. Barnard is always at it, 
and never admits a sense of weariness. He bas 
been serving nearly every Sunday Underhill, 
Jericho, Underhill Ventre, and Underhill again 
in the evening, and now has requested the elder 
to consent to bis taking on West Bolton so that 
he may be «ept busy on Sunday! We fear that 
tne strong body will some day break; and 
every-day useful men are very hard to find 
when those now engaged are compelled to leave 
us. Jericho is struggling to maintain a Sunday 
service in the midst of discouraging conditions, 


Middlesex. — In the HERALD of July 5, we re- 
ferred to the need of a strictly Methodist chap- 
e] at this place, if we are to have any Methodist 
services here. This, as was then said, is the home 
of Dr. E. C. Bass, of the New England South- 
ern Conference. Rev. F. W. Lewis, the genial 
secretary of our Conference, and now presiding 
elder of St, Johnsbury District, was, 1 learn, a 
Middlesex boy. The late Rev. E. P. Cushman 
of the New Hampshire Conference was also a 
boy in this place, and Rev. Dr. ©. W. Cushing 
was converted here in a class-meetng held at 
the school-house. Dr. Bass, who is touring the 
old country, writes me from Wells, England: 
“I have seen just now what you say,in the 
HERALD of July 5, of the imperative need of a 
Methodist church in Middlesex. I know the 
situation — have known italongtime. There I 
took my first Sunday-school lessons. If not too 
late, | would lige to be put down for the first 
hundred dollars of the one thousand you ask 
for, or, if I am too late, I will be glad to be any- 
where in the thousand.” Will not a few of our 
well-to-do laymen match this response of a 
Methodist preacher ? 


Bible School.— At this writing tae Bible 
School at the Sheldon Camp-ground is in ses- 
sion under the presidency of Dr. C. 8. Nutter, 
with the promise of a largely increased attend- 
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ance and interest. The annual camp meeting 
will follow, Aug. 21-28. H, 


St. Johnsbury District 


Camp meeting. — The opening of this meeting 
Was quite favorable as to weather and other 
conditions. By the middle of the forenoon pre. 
vious to the first service the baggage men re- 
ported a larger amount transported to the 
grounds than during the whole season last year, 
From 125 to 150 persons heard the first sermon, 
Thureday eveaing, Aug. 17, which was delivered 
by Rev. Albert Gregory, of Albany, who stated 
that he began attending meetings on these 
grounds thirty-six years ago. 


Derby. —The pastor, Rev. O. E. Aiken, re. 
ports large congregations and good interest, 
Quite a misfortune befell the Baptists at this 
place, Saturday evening, Aug. 12. During a 
severe thander-storm their church elifice was 
struck by lightning, the tower nearly demol. 
ished, and the entire building badly shattered. 
It was not set on fire, but was so badly damaged 
that many thought it might better have burned 
outrig bt. 


Concord and Victory. — The pastor, Rev. A. B. 
Enright, has not been in his usual health this 
year, but has stuck to his post nevertheless, 
and endeavored to allow no interests to suffer. 
A new organ costing $65 has been paid for and 
put in at Voctory. Two have been baptized. 
Mrs, Enright is looking after the schools of the 
county —a service for which she is well qual- 
ified. 


Lunenburg and East Concord. — A large con- 
gregation greeted the writer at Lunenburg ona 
fine Sunday morning in August, the people of 
the Congregational Church uniting with ours, 
Judge Moulton and family, of Washington, 
D. C., guests of the Hon. Mr. Hale, were in the 
audience, and gave pleasant greetings to the 
speaker after tha service. Two have been re- 
ceived on probation here. The afternoon con- 
gregation at East Concord was small, owing to 
a diphtheria scare in the community. Rev.C. 
W. Kelley and his mother are on a vacation at 
Ocean Grove and elsewhere. F. W.L. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Beston District 

Boston Highlands. — Rev. George A. Phinney 
has a new, commodious, beautiful cottage at 
Christmas Cove, Maine. The situation com- 
mands a delighifal view of the mouth of the 
Damariscotta River and the open ocean. Mr, 
Phinney will spend the month from the middle 
of August to mid-September there, and is ad- 
vertised to preach in the Congregational church 
at South Bristcl, Sept. 10. 


Cambridge Pistrict 


Sazxonville.—Seven young people from the 
“ Pastor’s Young People’s Revival Class ”’ have 
recently been received into fall membership. 
The pastor, Rev. John A. Bowler, will conduct 
the children’s meeting during the camp-meet- 
ing at Sterl'ng Junction. 


Lynn District 

Lawrence, Parker Street. —On Aug. 6, Rev. J. 
P. West, the pastor, reveived 15 into full mem: 
bership from probation. One was baptized. 
Much-needed repairs have been begun on the 
church. Yhe improvements contemplated are: 
replastering the ceiling in the audience-room 
where it is broken and refrescoing the walls 
and ceiling, varnishing the woodwork, a neW 
carpet, new electric lights and new fixtures, 
new windu-s, a new toilet-room, painting the 
church on the outside, and painting and fresco 
ing the vestries. The expense of these improve 
ments will be $2,000. Of this amount about 
$1,000 has been subscribed, and after the vac® 
tioa season is over a vigorous effort will % 
made to raise the rest. 

Gloucester.— Many friends of Miss Betsey 
Day Elwell, of Gloucester, who has for nearly 
seventy years been a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, will be glad to know that 
she is still living, and is as active and earnest 
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as ever, although nearly ninety years of age. 
Miss Elwell joined tne first church in Glouces- 
ter, at the Old Sloop,” the predecessor of the 
Elm St. Church, which in turn was succeeded 
by the present Prospect St. edifice. She is now 
connected with the Riverdale Church, and is 
living in the ancient “ Riggs house,” her child- 
hood home, on Vine Street, Gloucester. In this 
house, more than two hundred years old, and 
in part constructed of logs, is a huge fireplace, 
one of the last of the very large ones of the sev- 
enteenth century. In this house she distinctly 
remembers meeting Rev. George Pickering ; 
and her aunt, who kept a school in one room of 
the house, was one of the original six Metho- 
dist members in Gloucester. Miss Elwell for 
many years was in the home of Rev. Stepten 
G. Hiler, who received Gilbert Haven into the 
church. 


Medford, First Church.—This ckurch was 
burned on Saturday nigbt, and is a total loss, 
estimated at $28,000. It was insured for $21,400, 
divided among eight companies, as follows: 
Building, $17,000 ; organ, $8,000 ; contents, $1,000 ; 
clock, $400. It is supposed at this writing that 
the fire was incendiary. Immediate steps will 
be taken to rebuild. Rev. E. C. Bridgham is 
pastor. 


Malden, Faulkner Church. — The congregation 
of Faulkner Church worsbiped in their church 
last Sunday for the last time. It was sold 
to the congregation Beth Israel, Rabbi Bear 
Borchoff, recently, for $8,000. This church was 
organized, Dec, 18, 1885, and the present edifice 
was dedicated in December, 1897. Presiding 
Elder Leonard preached in the morning, and 
in the evening the pastor, Rev. Frank W. 
Collier, said a committee would secure a loca- 
tion upon which a new church, finer and more 
modern, would be erected. Responses were 
made by H. P. Whitehouse of the Sunday- 
school, 8S. H. Scribner of the century class, W. 
E. Milliken, Miss Nellie H. Stetson, James Mal. 
colmson and Miss Alice Alien. There was spe- 
cial music under the direction of Miss 8. 
Josephine Wirg, O. P. Milliken, and Miss 
Blanche E. Webb. G, F. D. 


Spriagfield District 


Shelburne Falis. — Our society here is taking 
steps to secure the finest lot on the “ Buckland 
Side” of the Deerfield River for a new church 
and parsonage. This lot consists of an acre of 
land on which are two houses and a barn and 
twenty large trees, and it overlooks a double 
street, the river and the falls, the largest in 
Massachusetts. The society is fully united in 
this project after a careful investigation. The 
presiding elder, Dr. Richardson, heartily en- 
dorses the movement. For years the people 
have worshiped over stores whére “* Groceries,’’ 
‘*Cigars and Tobacco,” ‘‘ Drink Modox,” and 
barbers’ poles confront the worshipers as they 
enter their church building. The present plan, 
not wholly perfected as yet, is to build a $10.000 
church and possibly call it the “ William Butler 
Memorial,” as Dr. Butler was the first pastor 
and builder of the first meeting house. Dr. J. 
W. Butler was born here. It will be necessary 
for the society to raise $6,000 or $8 000, which, 
With the proceeds from the sale of the old 
church, will purchase land and erect the new 
building free from any debt. Our caurch, while 
not large, has steadily advanced in recent 
years, especially during the pastorate of Rev. 
H. 3. Dow. For several years it has ranked 
from first to fourth position on the missionary 
honor list of Springfield District. It is believed 
that if a church can be built and dedicated free 
from debt, the society can maintain its strong 
position without the income from the store 
rentals, The idea of the parsonage being on the 
“Buckland Side” where half of the people of 
the village reside, meets with universal and 
hearty approval. At present five Protestant 
Pastors live on. the “Shelburne Side.” Diffi- 
culties inthe way ? Yes. But Rev. T. C. Martin 
is pastor. The enterprise has his approval, 
which simply means the thing will be done. 


Springfleld, Trinity. —The new chapel is 
lng pushed vigorously. It will be dedicated 
ip the fall, and the necessary religious work in 
this important section of the city will be great- 
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ly advanced. The energy and expedition of 
Trinity in this matter are worthy of the greatest 
commendation. Rev. E. M. Antrim has been 
hard at work during the recent heated term. 


Westjield. — Rev. William C. Hull, a Westfield 
boy, now pastor at Tonawanda, N. Y., supplied 
the pulpit three weeks during the pastor’s vaca- 
tion. Four Protestant churches of the town 
were closed, and large congregations filled the 
spacious auditerium of our church. To say 
that Westfield has been delighted with one of 
her own men is putting the matter conserva- 
tively. The Methodists especially have been 
full of congratulations, for they have been per- 
mitted to listen to one who was converted at 
her altars. Rev. C. D. Hills, D. D., of New- 
market, N. H., occupied the pulpit the remain- 
ing Sunday. More than forty years ago Dr. 
Hills was pastor of this people. Hie reminis- 
cential sermon was interesting, especially to 
the old people. At the prayer-meeting, though 
the congregation was a large one, Mr. Merwin 
Loomis was the only one present who was. in 
attendance during the Civil War when Dr. Hills, 
a@ young man, ministered to this people. Dur- 
ing the vacation the Ladies’ Parsonage Society 
took possession of the parsonage and renovated 
the second floor, painting, papering and. car- 
peting, to the delight and surprise of pastor 
and wife. 


Laurel Park Camp-meeting. — Dr. Richardson, 
our presiding elder, is given perfect liberty to 
do just what he pleases with the Springfield 
District camp-meeting. He wisely considers 
all phases of the enterprise, and though handi- 
capped because of lacx of funds, be has done, 
and is doing, magnificent work. This year will 
find his varied program conducted by members 
of the New England Conference, except on 
Labor Day, when the Epworth League has 
entire control of everything on the platform, 
and ore distinguished person from abroad will 
deliver the afternoon address — Dr. Elmer A. 
Dent, of Hartford, Conn. Rev. E. L. Mills, of 
Upton, will preach every evening during the 
meeting. His evangelistic methods arv well 
known by us on the Springfield District, and 
we are expecting good results from the work of 
our young brother, provided the rest of us work 
and pray instead of looxing on to see how he 
does it. Rev. E. V. Hinchliffe, of West Spring- 
field, as in years preceding, will have churge of 
the music. He has secured a quartet of minis- 
ters’ wives — Mesdames Wriston, Hiller, An- 
trim and Hinchliffe — which will be of greatest 
assistance to him. At the Epworth League 
rally on Labor Day the quartet and cborus will 
open the services in the morning with the 
beautiful cantata, ‘' Living Sunshine.” Special 
services for laymen, boys, Junior Leaguers, etc., 
will be conducted by well-known specialists 
from day today. We hope to be able to give a 
full and comprehensive report of all services 
at the close of the meeting. C. E. Davis. 





Scrofula, dyspepsia, rheumatism, kidney 
complaint, catarrh and general debility are 
cured by Hood’s Sarsap :rilla. 
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HERALD CALENDAR 


Ithiel Falls Camp-meeting, Johnson, Vt., Aug. 18-28 
East Livermore Camp meeting, Aug. 18-28 
National Holiness Camp meeting, Old Orchard, 

Aug. 18-29 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp meeting, Aug. 20-27 
North Anton Camp meeting. Aug, 21-28 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug, 21-28 
Hedding Camp-meeting Aug. 21 26 
Foxcroft Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-26 
Allen Camp meeting at Strong, Me., 4 ug. 22-28 
Eropire Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 24-Sept. 4 
Laurel Park Grove-meeting, Aug. 27-Sept. 4 
Asbury Grove Camp meeting, Ang, 28-Sept. 4 
Groveton Canp meeting, Aug. 29-Sept, 4 
East Machtas Camp-meeting, Aug, 29-Sept. 1 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Sept. 48 





DEEPENING OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE.— 
A convention for the deepening of the spiritual 
life for the churches of the United States and 
Canada will be held at Rochester, N. Y.,in the 
Central Presbyterian Church, beginning Fri- 
day, Sept. 1, and continuing eight successive 
days. Tbeme, ‘“‘ The Cross of Christ,” Among 
the names of prominent clergymen and lay- 


men appended to the call for the convention . 
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ere those of Bishop McCabe, Dr. D.J. Burrell, 
Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, Mr. John Willis Baer, 
Mr. W.E. Blackstone, and many others. 

Board can be secured both at hotels and 
boarding-houses at moderate rates. Persons 
intending to be present are requested to write 
the secretary of the vonvention. Letters should 
be addresred to 

MAX WooD MooRHEAD, Sec., 
Post Office, Rochester, N. Y. 





DEACONESS AID SOCIKTY.—If any one 
receiving D, A.S. stationery wishes more to 
use, they can have it by applying to Miss A. B, 
Slack, corresponding secretary of the Society, 
72 Mountain Ave., Malden. 





W. F. M.8.— All friends of our India Mission 
are requested to observe Sunday, Aug. 27, asa 
day of special prayer for Miss Grace Stephens 
and her fellow-workers, who bave been so sore- 
ly stricken. Also that, if Sooboo is still living, 
her faith may not fail, and that the hearts of 
her captors may be softened. 

CLEMENTINA BUTLER, 
ey 





Marriages 








HOWSE — MOSSO — In Gorham, N. H., Aug, 1, at the 
Methodist Episcopal parsonage, by Rev. E. W. Ken- 
nison, Leslie’ ®. Howse, of North Stratford, Vt., and 
Goldia E. Mosso, of Berlin, N. H. 


WHEELER — BENNETT — In Gorham, N. H., Aug. 
2, at tue Methodist Episcopal par-onage, by Rev. E, 
W. Kennison, Chester heeler, of Bethel, Maine, 
and Cornelia A. Bennett, of Gilead, Maine. 


THOMPSON — STORER - In Dover, Me., Aug. 14, by 
Rev H. W. Norton, Ernest A. Thompson and Ethel 
M. Storer, both of Dover, 


MORRISON — COLSON — At the Methodist Episco- 
pal parsonage in Harrington, Me., July 26, by Rev. 
M.S8, Preble, James F. Morrison and Nettie B, Colson, 
both of Millbridge, Me. 


MORSE — CARTER — At the Methodist Episcopal 

rsonage in Harrington,;Me., Aug. 11, by Rev. M. 8. 

= aw Morse and Ida M. Uarter, both of Cherry- 
eld, Me. 


TAYLOR — ORDWAY — At Lisbon Falls, Me., Aug. 
16, by Rev. John C, Prince, Mark H. Taylor. of Lis- 
bon Falls, and Iva E. Ordway, of Lisbon Ventre, 


COOLIDGE — TAYLOR — At Lisbon Falls, Me., Aug. 
16, by Rev. John C, Prince, Charlies W.Coolidge and 
Jennie M, Taylor, both of Lisbon Falls. 





CORRECTION, — In the Year Book of Maine 
Conference the name of H. Hewitt ought to ap- 
pear in the list of those who paid their percent- 
age for special annuity fund — amount, $6. 

D. B. HOLT. 








POLAND CAMP-GROUND. — Miss Jennie S. 
Vail, for more than twenty years a missionary 
in Japan, will address the W. F. M. 8. anniver- 
sary on Tuesday, Aug. 29,at2P.M. All auxil- 
iaries are requested to send delegates. 


(Mrs.) CoRA KNIGHT CLIFFORD, Conf. Sec. 








FOR SAL Portable wooden-pipe organ, ma- 
hogany case, suitable for small 
church or Sunday-school room. Also, large 
black walnut bookcase, mahogany bed, and oil 
inting of Niagara. Address, M.C. L., care 
ION’S HERALD. 





WANTED --A PARTNER 


A young man who understands watch repair- 
ing, and has alittle money to put into an estab- 
lished tusiness. Must be of excellent habits. A 
good liviug forthei1ight man. Address F. W., 
this office. 


Tenant for furnace-beated apurt- 

WAN TED ment — 81x rooms and bath, elec- 

tric ligbts, bot and cold water, 

splendid view of Neponset River; one minute 

from Central Ave. depot on Shawmut Branch, 

and two minutes from elevated. Mature ten- 
ants preferred. Address 

REvy. DANIEL STEELE, 
Eliot st., Milton, Mass, 








LEARN TELEGRAPHY AND 
R. R. ACCOUNTING 


$50 to $100 per month salary assured our gradu- 
ates under bond. You don’t pay us until you 
have a position. L t system of potoqrann 
schools in America. dorsed by all railway 
pe mage , yerere - demand. Ladies 
also admitted. rite for ca ne. 

MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY 
Cincinnati, O., Buffalo, N. Y., Atlanta, Ga., La 
Crosse, Wis., Texarkana, Tex., San Francisco, 
Cal. All correspondence for our various schools 
is ro egeeas from the Executive Office, Cincin- 
nati. '. ‘ . 
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OBITUARIES 


It was but yesterday he said 
That it would seem an easier thing to die, 
If earth’s strange beauty did not hold the eye 
And beart enthralled, with its enchantment 
spread 
Beneath and overhead. 





And yet today he breathes empyrean air 
And sees a glory that he could not see 
In sun or cload, in grass or waving tree; 
And wrought to rapture by the scene so fair, 
To praise turns all his prayer. 


It was but yesterday he spoke of love, 
Of human love as something too divine 
To pass away with life—of his and mine — 
So passionate, clinging, deathless, raised above 
Earth’s utmost power to move. 


And yet today he is beyond the sun, 
Beyond all comfortings of earthly bliss — 
So gee. that if his thought this love should 
™m 188 
*Twill seem a shadow to the waking one 
W hose dream of life is done. 


It was but yesterday he mused of faith, 

And longed for such a vision as might gaze 
Without one clouding doubt upon the face 
Of Him whose mercy guards our living breath 

And leads to life through death. 


Ana yet today enraptured, eye to eye, 
He saoee and worships —wondering at the 
ears 


And toils and cares that marred his weary 
years, 
And wonders, with an angel’s wonder, why 
He had not longed to die. 


O miracle of death ! Today, so tried 

By vain regrets that must maintain their 

sway; 

Tomorrow, every trouble cast away — 

Forever blessed, with God Himself to guide, 
Forever satisfied. 
— Selected. 

Colbert. — One of the saddest of providences, 
that bas to be accepted as part of the myster- 
ies of faith, was the sudden translation of Mrs. 
Philip M. Colbert, at Wurston-Salem, N. C., 
Aug. 3, 1905. She was formerly Miss Clara E. 
More, of Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Springfield, Mass., and a bride of but eight 
weeks. The whole church and an unusually 
wide circle of friends are inexpressibly grieved 
at their irreparable loss. In contrast with the 
joyous celebration of the wedding, the echoes 
of whose bells were still heard ringing in the 
fresh memory of all, it seemed doubly sad. An 
attack of typhoid fever, with complications, 
was the cause of her death. 

Born in Springfield but twenty-eight years 
ago, June 8, 1878, she had always made her 
home here except while temporarily away at 
Radcliffe College. Her parents and grandparents 
Were members of Trinity, and she had herself 
been a member since she was thirteen years of 
age, and always active. Her husband is the 
Y.M.C. A. secretary at Wurston-Salem, N. C., 
and she had already entered into the spirit of 
the work with him. Now they are sepsrated 
for a little, to be joined again, ** he to serve on 
earth, and she to serve in heaven.” 

Mrs. Colbert was a type of noble womanhcod. 
She bas filled to the full the allotment of time 
and opportunity given her of God. Of refined 
and cultured tastes, she mingled with the lowli- 
est if she could serve them. She was devoted to 
duty and the ideal, almost chivalrous in ber un- 
selfishness, of transparent soul, one who en- 
kindled and kept friends as fewdo. When the 
great decision of her life was made, and she 
gave her virgin love to another, she entered 
into his plans and hopes with all the enthu- 
Siasm of her noble devotion. She will always 
be remembered in Trinity League and Sunday- 
school. A class Of boys grew to young man- 
hood under her instruction there. “I go to 
prove my soul,” “I shall arrive,” as “ One who 
never turned his back, but marched breast for 
ward, never doubted clouds would break,” were 
the favorite expressions of her faith. 

She Jeaves, besides her husband, her mother, 
Mrs. W. W. More, a sister, Miss Florence More, 
and a brother, Arthur More, besides a wide cir- 
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2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 
All modern improvements under ope roof, 
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cle of friends and relatives, who mourn, but be- 
lieve that love and joy will triumph. 
Funeral services were held in Springfield, 
conducted by her pastor. 
EUGENE M, ANTRIM. 





Leard. — Robert 8., son of Rev. R. S. and Anna 
M. Leard, was born in St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, June 22, 1886, and died at the home of his 
parents in Portiand, Maine, June 8, 1905. 

He was baptized in infancy, and was carefully 
instructed in the ways of religion, so that he 
grew up in the reverence and service of God. 
He had a sunny disposition, a bright intellect, 
and a kindly, affectionate nature, which en- 
dearec him to all who knew him. He hada 
rare taste for music, and was becoming a fine 
tenor singer and an accomplished violinist. 
During his illness, he kept his friends singing 
most of the time, selecting, among others, 
“Just as | am,” “ When the roll is ca'led up 
yonder,” ** We’ll never say good-by in heaven.” 
When it was discovered that he had tubercu- 
losis, he was taken to the Maine State Sanita- 
rium, where he remained for nine weeks, but it 
was too late; so he was brought home, where 
after four weeks of patient waiting, under the 
tireless care of his parents and friends, he bade 
all a calm good-by, and passed on to his re- 
ward. In the absence of the pastor, Rev. Dr. 
Haley conducted the services, which were held 
in the Congress Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Hymns selected by the deceased were 
sung by a quartet, floral tributes were abun- 
dant and rich, and the church was filled with 
sym pathetic friends. 

The burden of Robert’s prayer during his ill 
ness was not so much for himself as for the 
brother and sister to be left, that they might be 
kept from the awful disease he had contracted. 
Even 80 young and full of life, he expressed no 
great desire to live, but no doubt he felt the 
parting keenly, as on one occasion be broke 
down with: “ Mamma, I love you, I love you! 
1 wish we could die together.” Since coming to 
Portland three years ago, he has been a mem- 
ber of the Congress Street Y. P. H. M. 8., the 
Brotherhood of St. Paul, and other organiza- 
tionsofthe church. The Brotherhood attended 
the funeral in a body. C. H. PRIDDY. 





Oakley. — George Bookout Oakley, beloved 
husband of Laura M. Oakley, passed into the 
higher life, Thursday afternoon, Aug. 10, 1905. 
He was born in Stamford, N. Y., in May, 1876. 

Mr. Oagley was reared under Christian in- 
struction, converted early in life, and joined the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, taking an active 
interest in all its departments. After he had 
completed his education he taught school for a 
short time in asmali town near his home, and 
then went to New York city, where he obtained 
a position with the David C. Cook Publishing 
Co., publishers of Sunday-school supplies. He 
worked his way up from office boy to a position 
of confidence and trust in the company, aod 
was soon given the New England States to 
cover as a traveling salesmat. His efforts were 
crowned with success to such an extent that 
about two years ago the company opened a 
Boston branch under his management. 

In the death of Mr. Oakley Boston Metbodism 
loses one of its foremost and abjest young men. 
He was a man of unusual ability, keen and 
reliable judgment, warm and cordial personal- 
ity, and sterling Christian character. Those 
who had the privilege of knowing him will 
remember bim as pure, noble, unselfish, faith- 
ful, and thoroughly consecrated to the cause of 
Christ. After moving to Boston he placed his 
letter in the First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Temple St., where the influence of his personal- 
ity and character soon became felt, ard be wae 
made a class-leader, to which cause he gave 
himeelf with unstinted devotion. His wise and 
helpfal counsel was a benediction to the clase- 
room. Last fall he was elected secretary of the 
Boston Circuit of Epworth Leagues, which po- 
sition he filled creditably. By his genial dis- 
position and cordial handshake he endeared 
himself to the hearts of all the Epworth 
Leaguers on the circuit. He was an efficient 
teacher in the Sunday-school, having built up 
the largest class of young men ever formed iu 
the Temple 8t. Sunday-school, which was affil 
lated with the Young Men’s Baraca Class move- 
ment. His friendly advice and encouragement 
will be greatly missed by the young men who 
had learned to respect and love him. 

After a very brief illness this noble man of 
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God was transferred to the higher life. He 
married Laura McClelland, of New York, in 
1899, who survives him. 

Funeral services were held in First Church, 
Friday afternoon, Aug. 11, at 3.30, conducted by 
Rev. J. Frank Knotts. Mrs. Florence Ives At. 
wood sang very beautifully his favorite hymn, 
“Face to Face.” The remains were taken to 
New York for interment. 


GEORGE W HITEFIELD TAYLOR, 





Jacobs. — Another coronation has come toa 
sufferer, Miss Rachel Bates Jacobs, of Spring- 
field, Mass., who was taken home, Aug. 8, 1905, 
The end came gradually, after a winter's sutf- 
fering, much of the time of the most painful 
sort. All this she bore with a cheerfulness and 
patience that touched those who cared for her, 
The final dissolution was the culmination of 
an illness of some five years’ duration, which 
she bravely hoped would terminate in a com- 
plete restoration to health. - 

Miss Jacobs was born in Chicopee, in Febru- 
ary, 1855, the daughter of Dr. Horace and Mrs, 
Emily L. Jacobs. Moving to Springfield with 
her family, she has made her home here ever 
since. She united with Trinity Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in 1872, under the pastorate of 
Dr. J. O. Peck, and has always been active in 
its work, baving had a large Sunday-school 
class of young men fora number of years. As 
a@ young lady she pursued acourse at Vassar 
preparatory school, and later, in 1877, gradu- 
ated from Vassar College. She was first presi- 
dent of the College Club, and for twelve years 
served with signal ability asa member of the 
school board. Of the brightest mind, high in- 
tellectual attainments, refined of spirit, of 
sweet disposition, charming personality, 4 
devoted Christian woman, she was widely 
known and beloved in the city, and her pres- 
ence will be sorely missed. 

She leaves a sistor, Miss Mary Jacobs, and 
two brothers— Dr. C. A- Jacobs, of Brookline, 
and Mr. Horace H, Jacobs, of Dorchester. 

Simple but fitting funeral services were con- 


ducted by her pastor. 
EUGENE M. ANTRIM. 





W. H. M. S. Notes 


—The September number of Woman's Home 
Missions is devoted to * Worse for Neglected 
Children.” The various orphanages under the 
care of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, 
together with many other lines of work looking 
this way, are portrayed in its pages. 


— Wherever Mrs. M. Libbie Allen goes as an 
organizer there are warm words of praise 
spoken of her. Says Mrs. Onstott, secretary of 
Maine Conference W. H. M. S.: “ It is easy to 
make an itinerary for her, and she is liked 
wherever she goes. We consider her work dur- 
ing the month of June worth fully $500 to our 
Conference Society.” 


— Rev. Dr. E. L. Albright went to the 
heavenly home from Asbeville, N. C., where he 
had gone early in the sum mer for the benefit of 
his health. The funeral services were held fiom 


ee 





* Knowledge is power’ —if you use it. 
It is not the possession, but the application 
of the knowledge that produces results. It 
you are convinced that it is wrong to suffer 
with headache, because pain weakens and 
destroys the brain nerves, and you make 
no effort to relieve it, this knowledge has 
no power. But if you know that Dr. Miles’ 
Anti-Pain Pills will stop headache in a ew 
moments, ard you take the remedy, your 
knowledge is power, because it has pro- 
duced results: Use this knowledge and 
take Dr. Miles’ Anti Pain Pills whenever 
you suffer trom neuralgia, backache, rheu- 
matism, sciatica, or pain in any part o! the 
body, and they will bring relief. It taken 
when you feel the attack coming on, they 
stop the progress of the attack, and save 
prolonged suffering. This is applied 
knowledge, which is power. Druggists 
everywhere guarantee Dr. Miles’ Anu 
Pain Pills, and will return the price o! the 
first box ff they fail to benefit. 

25 doses 25 cents. Never soldin bulk. 

Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
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pis home in Delaware, O., Aug. 8. The many 
friends of Mrs. E. L. Albright will remember 
their stricken friend and sister in this deep 
affliction. 

—— Two new workers have gone out to Jesse 
Lee Home, Unalaska, Alaska — Miss Rebecca 
Wunderlich and Miss Mabel Benedict. The re- 
lief will be great On the arrival of these work- 
ers. Mrs. Newhall writes: “Miss Barnett is 
greatly in need of rest.” 


— Miss Elizabeth Schwab, of Jesse Lee 
Home, and Prof. and Mrs. Davis, public school 
teachers in Unalaska, returned to the States to- 
gether. Miss Schwab writes entertainingly of 
the journey homeward. Speaking of Unga, she 
says: * At Unga the first building that meets 
one’s eye is a saloon. Further on is the school 
building, and beyond that the building erected 
by the W. H. M.8. seme years since, now oc- 
cupied by the teachers.” 


— Mrs. Clinton B. Fisk is spending the sum- 
mer in the Catskill Mountains with her family, 
where she finds delightful and invigoratiug sur- 
roundings. She by no means, bowever, loses 
her touch with the work of the W. H. M.8. 


— Special arrangements are being made to 
forward the interests of the young people’s 
work at Indiarapolis, Ind., at the annual meet- 
ing of the W. H. M.8., which opens Oct. 18, It 
is hoped that many delegates from young wom- 
en’s societies will be in attendance, 

— The W. H. M. 8. was «ell represented at 
the Silver Bay Conference of the Young People’s 
Missionary Movement. Miss Carrie Barge 
writes of itas atime of great illumination ana 
blessing. The conference was largely attended, 
and much interest and enthusiasm were 
developed. 


— California Conference W. H. M. 8S. has 
raised $12,000 during the fiscal year closing in 
July. This is # notab'e record. The Methodist 
women on the Pacific Coxst are full of loveand 
good works. 


— The great floods in New Mexico last June 
caused disaster in many places. About two 
acres of the lund owned by the W.H..M. 8. at 
Farmington, N. M., where our Navajo Mission 
is situated, were washed away, and the bridge 
connecting the Home with the mainiand went 
down. No lives were lost, though at onetime 
the Home was seriously threatened. This mis- 
fortune adds to the expenses, as the rains 
ruined the stable, and a new one must be built. 
The loss of the bridge is keenly feit. 


— Mrs. Annie Norton, who will be remem- 
bered by many of our workers as a missionary 
in New Mexico during several years, is now a 
medical missionary lavoring in Manila under 
the W. F. M. 8. She writes: ‘* Beside caring for 
the sick, | bave a class of nice young girls fora 
Six weeks’ course in nurse training, and hope 
through them to reach the homes and give in- 
Struction in better modes of caring for the sick 
and the littie ones.” 


—— Over 240 students have been in attendance 
upon Bennett Academy, Clarkson, Misze., 
during the past year, and the president and 
his three assistant teachers have found them- 
selves crowded with their duties. A delightful 
revival in the school, conducted mainly by 
leachers and students, has cheered and 
Strengthened their hearts. About 65 girls live 
in Bennett Industrial Home connected with 
the Academy. 


—— Miss Ada R. Ingraham, head worker in 
the Jacksonville settlement work of the W. H. 
M.S., reports a year of excellent advauce in the 
work which she has nourished to its present 
Proportions, Miss Ingraham’s healtb is such 
‘hat she will not venture to return to the South 
4l present, but sbe leaves her assistant during 
the past year, Miss Mary Seward, who loves the 
yong and has proved herself admirably fitted 
or it, 

—— The school year of the Lucy Webb Hayes 
National Training School of the W. H. M. 8., 
Washington, D. C., Opens Sept. 28. Studente are 
expected “o be present as early as the afternoon 
of the 27th in order that work may be begun on 
the appointed day. A few more young women 
may be accommodated for Bible training i: 
they apply at an early date. More nurses are 
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aleo needed. The facilities for nurse training 
have greatly improved of late, and the best of 
training can be given the young women who 
enter upon the course. The same is true of the 
Bible department. Address Rev. C. W. Galla- 
gher, D. D., 160 N. Capitol St., Washington, 
D. C. 

— The mission Sunday-school carried on at 
Marcy Home, Chicago, Lll., has an average at: 
tendance of 165, and new recruits are constantly 
coming in. A prosperous Epworth League of 
35 members aids in the support of one of the 
girls, whois studying for mission work. Three 


young men of the League have expressed a de- 
sire to prepare for the ministry. be Juniors 
are also doing excellent work. Rev. and Mrs. 
C. J. Hewitt are the superintendents. 








Oil Cure for Cancer 


Dr. BYE has discovered a combination of Oils 
tbat readily cure cancer, catarrh, tumors and 
malignant skin diseases. He has cured thou 
sands of persons within the last six years, over 
one hundred of whom were physicians. Read- 
ers having friends afflicted sbould cut this out 
and send it tu them. Book sent free, giving 
particulars and prices of Oils. Address DR. 
Ye Drawer lll, Kansas City, Mo. 


EDUCATIONAL 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 
This historic school with modern equipment 
and special methods opens 89th year Sept. 13, 
1905. Applications now being received. 


Rey. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, Principal 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Ofters Metropolitan Advantages oi 
Every Kind. 


College of Liberal Arts 
Address Dean W. M. WARREN, 
12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 
Address Assistant Dean C, W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. 


Schoo! of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELow, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 


Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


YOUNG PEOPLE 
Seeking to Gollege or 
Admission ounting-room 

Can secure the hest vrenaration a 


EAST MAINE CONFERENCE SEMINARY 


mmercial and Pyeelthral Surroundings. 
Cortege preparatory elpfal influences, 
ourses, Music. Elocuticn. 
Fall term ovens Sept. 12, 1905. 
For information address 
FREDERICK E. BRAGDON, President, 


BUCKSPORT, MAINE, 


MONTPELIER SEMINARY 


— bbs wena Business, Art, Oratory. 
Music tepar'ment the best in northern New 
England. $200 per year. Many students reduce 
their expenses to less than $100. For particulars 
address the Principal, 


REV. E. A. BISHOP 
Montpelier, Vt. 


Tilton, N. H. 
Sizty-first year will open Sept. 12, 1905. 

Few schools charging $500 offer equal advar 
es. An increasing endowment makes lov 
rates ible. Broad courses of study. Fine 
buildings and situation. Three hours fron 
Boston. $100 Plan for limited number. Senc 

for catalogue (mentioning ZION’s HERALD), 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, Principal. 
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METHODIST BOOK CONCERN 


EATON & MAINS, Publishing Agents. 





A Goopv SUMMER STORY 
PRINCESS SUKEY : Snr oot. Garenns, 


By Marshall Saunders. 


The report of tbe Boston Public Library for 
Aug. 4 places this book first in the works of 
Fiction most called for. It is full of human 
interest, well written, and beautifally illus- 
trated. 12mo, 83 pp., net, $1 25. 


eee 
THE NEW 


METHODIST HYMNAL 


will be published on 


FRIDAY, 
September 1 


If your church has not been canvassed, and 
you desire to introduce it at once, we will be 
glad to furnish samples and order slips. Orders 
will be fijled as received, and the book will sure- 
ly be ready on the date given. 


Sample pages and price lists will be sent 
on request. 





New England Depository 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager 
36 Bromfield St., Boston 





FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
Boston, New York, Washington, Chicago, Minneapolis 
Los A 


Denver, Portland, Spokane, San Francisco, Dp 
geles. Manual free. Everett O. Fisk & Oo. 


MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 


AND WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
Kent's Hill, Maine 
Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1905. 


Woman's College, College Preparatory, Sem 
nary, Normal, Art, Music and Business Courses. 
Fine buildings, hea'tby location, two hours from 
Portland, and six hours from Boston. Write fo 
catalogue and mention this paper. 


Rev. WILBUR F. BERRY, President. 


The ast Greenwich Academy 


FOUNDED 1802 
A Boarding-Schoo! for Both Sexes 








liege Preparatory and Special Courses. Pupils 
Se itaivs ealeed with a view to the largest 
mental and moralimprovement. There is no 
better place for young people who desire a thor- 
ough training in a omelike atmosphere at ® 
moderate expense. 
Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1905. 


Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Prinolpal 
EAST GREENWIOH, BR. I. 





Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass 


(Zen miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of life, 
with advantages of healthful an beautiful suburbas 
residence ; rowing and skating on Charles River ; out 
door games in ample, shaded grounds ; best equipped 
gymnasium and swimming pool under careful le 
su n. Lectures and lessons on topics ada wo 
the ideal administration of homes; pupils properly 
chaperoned to the best Musical and Li entertain- 
ments in Boston, and to historical places in the vicinity 
For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application 
or piace on waiting list, address (mentioning this paper) 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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WESLEYAN ACADEM\) 


WILBRAHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 





Since 1825 hundreds of young people, with every year, have come to this famous school for their education. It is a genuine 
bome school, where whole families have followed each other. Brothers and sisters, children and grandchildren of former students 
are always present. They come from distant States, and occasionally from foreign lands. The alumni loyalty is large and 
generous. New students find themselves at once admitted to a choice fellowship with thousands of sucsessful men and women. 
**T was at Wilbraham ” is a good introduction in many a college aud counting-room. 

This school spirit is fostered by the superior situation and delightful appointments of the school home. In the midst ot two 
hundred and fifty acres of woodland, meadow and rugged hillside are the spacious buildings, playing-grounds and ample campus. 
The Academy has its own reservoirs, and two mountain.springs supply water for the table. S» excellent is the water that for 
several years water from one of the springs has been regularly sold on the Springfield streets. The Academy farm and dairy have 
also a high reputation and furnish fresh supplies. An old-fashioned New England village street leads to the railroad and trolley, 


two miles away. There is seclusion tor study and recreation. The home feeling grows on students, and * Old Wilbraham ” is tull 
of meaning. 


The companionship and guidance of experienced teachers is always a strong factor in the students’ enj»yment. Faw, if any, 
coeducational schools have so large a proportion of men teachers. Bates, Brown, Wesleyan, Harvard aud Toronto Universities are 
represented on the faculty. And the presence of gifted women, too, enriches the social and literary life. Art, Music and 
Commercial studies receive special attention. The continued service for many years of a considerable number of teachers preserves 
school traditions, while occasional changes in the faculty bring fresh enthusiasm and new methods, It is surprising how many 


recent Wesleyan teachers are now in college positions; an average of one a year for the last decade, It is with pride that the 
successiul college or medical students make answer, “I prepared at Wilbraham.” 


This “ home ” Academy will again welcome students on Wednesday, the thirteenth of September. The religious, literary and 
athletic clubs will organize, and in library and laboratory there wil! be eager eyes and quick feet. Nimerous minor improvements 
have been made during vacation that will add to the comtort and convénience of school life. S»me rooms in Rich Hall have been 
newly jurnished, and Binney Hall looks like a new building, At the opening chapel service the New Methodist Joint Hymnal 
will be used. Write for a catalogue, and find what it is that leads so miny t> sp9ak with aff ctionate enthusiasm of the old school 


home at Wilbraham. 


DR. WILLIAM R. 


NEWHALL, Principal. 








Peace Parleyings at Portsmouth 
REV. RALPH F. LOWE, 


In pungent slang of the day, “ Portsmouth is 
it.” This vicinity bas witnessed many famous 
men and gatherings, but nothing bas ever be- 
fore so focused the attention of the civilized 
world either here or elsewhere. In Portsmouth 
for a time our great Webster lived and practiced 
law. Two mies below, within gunsbot of the 
Hotel Wentworth, stands the old Wentworth 
House erected by Benning Wentworth, first 
colonial governor of the colony of New Hamp- 
shire. Just across the harbor at Kittery Point, 
Me., is the house built by Sir William Pepperell, 
afamous man intbe French and Indian War 
and the richest person in the colonies. :\On Seav- 
ey’s Island fifteen hundred Spaniards were 
imprisoned, while Admiral Cervera came and 
went. Presidents, cabinet officers, “ great cap- 
tains with their guns aad drums,” naval heroes 
without limit, have come and gone, and the 
great crowds that shouted acclaim have van, 
ished, like the smoke of welcoming cannon. 
But never before has tusiness of such tremen- 
dous importance to the entire world been trans- 
acted here. 
~ On Tuesday; Aug. 8, when the little squadron 
containing the peace commissioners appeared 
in the harbor, | rowed the ladies of our cottage 
down tosee it. The harbor was swarming with 
craft of every kind, and it required a steady 
hand to keep from collisions. The‘ Mayflower,” 
containing the Russians, was nearest at hand. 
The envoys and staff were plainly visible. No 
One can possibly mistake M. Witte for any one 
else. Down ferther gleamed the President’s fa- 
vorite cruiser, the “ Dolphiu,” with the Japs; 
and farther on, as a sort of chaperon, was the 
** Galveston.” 

We have been highly favored in seeing the en- 
voys under the most favorable conditions. We 
stood within a few teet of them at their public 
reception at Portsmouth, and have met them 
several times as they came and went in their 
automobiles. 

It is not safe to draw lasting conclusions from 
basty impressions, but impressions we must 
bave so long as we are human, and sometimes 
they are interesting. There is no doubt but that 


the Russians have gained, somewhat in public 
faver on account of the character of their en- 
voys. Since we are racially much nearer the 
Russians than totheir antagonists, we under- 
stand them Letter and observe their individual- 
ity quicker. In along conversation witha Jap 
anese correspondent, I said: ** You Japs do not 
reveal your character and feelings as the Rus- 
sians do ; your friend here [ Ur. Fukutomi, cor- 
respondent for the Boston Herald ] might bea 
very good or a very bad man, but no one could 
tell by looking at him.” “ We are taught from 
early childhood,” responded Mr. N., “to re- 
press;our feeling. Heroes in Japan must be 
quiet, taciturm men like your late General 
Grant. For my own part I am altogether too 
talkative a person to be popular at home.” 

But to return to impressions. For the reason 
that the Russians are more like Americans, 
M. Witte in particular, they have made gains 
in favor. M. Witte himself seems more like.a 
good-natured, easy-going American sea-captain 
than acourtier. He waiks around in a ¢rowd 
in a pleasant, familiar way, as though he would 
like to joke with you and slap you on the back. 
Baron Rosen,on the other hand, looks like a 
finished diplomat, and rumor has it that he is 
slated for a very important embassy. Curious- 
ly enough, the little Jap correspondent, 
doubtiess reflecting Japanese opinion, has a 
poor opinion of Witte, but thinke well of 
Rosen. When I asked him bis reasons, he said 
that Rosen would be willing to give in and 
settle, while Witte hangs off. The latter, he 
claims, is insincere. At first be proposed that 
Sunday conferences be held, but on Saturday, 
Aug. 12, he gave out in a public way that he 
would hold no conference on the American 
Sunday. By such little artifices he is trying to 
curry favor with America. 

My acquaintance, by the way, assists Fuku- 
tomi, the aforesaid Heraid man, who is not so 
well versed in our language, by translating his 
daily letter from Japanese into Engliso. “ Sup 
pose Russia agrees to pay an indemnity, what 
assurance will you have that she will pay it?” 
“ Well,” he said, “ for one thing we might hold 
Viadivostox as a kind of mortgage. Then there 
are other ways.” “ What do you think of the 
future of Christianity in yourcountry?” “It 
has a eplendid future,” he said. “ My parents 


are Buddhists, but 1 am not.” “ Do you think 
it will ever become the dominant faith?” 
“ That isa hard question. It is cectainly maxz- 
ing great strides.” Pointing to a fastidious 
little Jap, he told me that the latter was a 
better authority on that subj3ct. This dapper 
individual, with a diminutive black moustache 
and pink cheeks, also said that Christianity is 
gaining fast, but that it will take a new form 
there, different from any that we have known. 
“ Its form is changing in the West, and we must 
suppose that it will in the Hast.” “ Do you 
think that the Japanese are a profoundly reli- 
gious people?” “That is another hard ques- 
tion,’ he replied. He admitted that there are 
more intelligent men there than here without 
any fixed faith. Hesaid there is not the slight- 
est persecution when one turns Christian. 

All this is cut short at seven, for the envoys 
are here. A score of correspondents make & 
rush atthem. Komura and Takahira escape 
to the elevator, but Sato is left as. prey to these 
lynx-eyed, lawyer-tongued gentlemen of the 
press. The crowd looks likea stock exchange 
in a flurry. Even old hotel habitues are aroused 
from their customary torpor and hurry up 
fo the group. Of the twelve points under dis- 
cussion eight are settled. Five, nine, ten and 
eleven are still open. One cannot help feeling 
that the Jars have losta little by their policy 
of secrecy — lost at least in puvlic favor, if not 
in actual diplomacy. Gradually the crowd 
diminishes. Mr. Nato escapes to sew on bis 
buttons, and we pause a moment at the doors 
of the correspondents’ room and the telegraph 
office, See the pencils move! Hear the instru: 
ments click! How it stirs even a humble im4g- 
ination to think that in response to their cal! 
the great nerve-centres of the world — London, 


Paris, Berlin, St, Petersburg, Toxyo, New York 
—are quivering! Surely it cannot be long ¢ 
“the isies shall wait tor Chy law.” ff 

Filled with strange thoughts, we saunter ° 
to the Piscataqua. . 


Kittery Point, Me. 





WHEN SLEEP FAILS 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Halt a teaspoon in half a glass of water jut 
before retiring brings refreshing sleep. 
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